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On 


Your Purchase Orders... 


Specify That This Seal MUST Appear 








ON EVERY BALE OF WIPING CLOTHS— 


It is your guarantee of 


(1I)STERILIZATION (2)CORRECT WEIGHT (3)FAIR DEALING 


Wiping cloths bearing the label of 
the Sanitary Institute are guaran- 
teed to have been thoroughly washed 
and boiled in a solution contain- 
ing pure soap—76% caustic and/or 


chloride of lime and dried in an 


average temperature of more than 
212° Fahrenheit. . .... .~ 

For complete assurance that cloths 
are free from infection-breeding 
bacteria insist on the Institute 


Seal on every bale. . . . . . 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 





ial 


BROOKLYN .. . American Sanitary Rag Company, 
600 Degraw St., Tel. South 8-6064 


BROOKLYN . . . Delia Waste Products Corporation, 
1557-61 Dean St., President 3-7300 

CHICAGO ... . American Sanitary Rag Company, 

1001-1015 W. North Ave., Mohawk 1530-1-2 


CHICAGO ... . Cook & Riley, Inc., 
411 South Sangamon Street, Monroe 4820 


CLEVELAND. .. Manufacturers Supply Company, 


3528 East 76th Street, Michigan 7200 


MINNEAPOLIS . Leef Bros. Inc., 


101 Irving Avenue, N., Cherry 4208 
PITTSBURGH . Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Company, 
916 Forbes Street, Atlantic 8250 

PITTSBURGH Scheinman-Neaman Company, 
1024-30 Vickroy St., Grant 1641 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. . . R. A. Mont & Company, Inc., 
Tel. Plainville 499 

ST. LOUIS .... Wiping Materials, Inc., 

2000-28 N. Main St., Central 9535 
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People have known how to can pickles Buckeye Silica Sandstone Acid Tanks 
for ages. Pickle containers have changed last longer. They stand up bette: 
but the method used in preserving the dilute acids used for pickling. Th: 
pickle is basically the same. shells of the tanks are permanent 
inner slabs are easily removable w! 


The pickling of steel is not a new process placement is necessary. 


to a manufacturer, but the acid tanks used 


in pickling steel have changed the same We can help you solve your ac: 


as the pickle container. problem and lower your cost of open 


Write for Bulletin No. 26 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES CO. 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE BLDG. e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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{Filosofy 


November Thought 


For this job of buying, that keeps the wheels of in- 
dustry smoothly turning in our own plants and 
those of our suppliers— 

For the infinite variety of materials and daily de- 
velopments in markets and conditions, that keep 
us on our toes, out of the deadly rut of routine 

For the immutable laws of economic behavior, that 
are as bedrock under the shifting sands of theory, 
expediency, and wishful thinking 

For priceless contacts and enduring friendships in 
business, for the buoyant optimism of salesmen, 
and the professional ties that bind us to our fellow 
buyers— 

For the essential honesty of American business, and 
for a high code and standard of professional con- 
duct in buying— 

For God-given common sense and informed judgment, 
for the hospitable mind, for the potent syllable 
‘*No’’ and the courage to use it as occasion may 
demand— 

For the vision and the opportunity of service and of 
growth— 

We give thanks. 


* * 


What’s in a name? The newspapers are still 
all hot and bothered whether to say ‘‘ Hoover 
Dam’”’ or ‘‘ Boulder Dam.’’ Congress has been 
unable to pass a resolution settling the diffi- 
culty, though the Post Office Department had 
no such hesitation in choosing a caption for 
the handsome stamp 


Perhaps it would have been simpler and more 


commemorative issue. 
straightforward merely to transpose the origi- 
nal title, eall it ‘‘Dam Hoover,’’ 
at that. 


and let it go 


* * 


HE advance notices from the Parisian Automobile 
Salon (Auto Show to you) indicate a trend toward 
brighter colors. Black, which has been in high favor 
throughout the depression, is now used on only 20 
per cent of the ears shown. Four out of five 


are in 

lighter shades — blue, gray, yellow, maroon, green, 

beige, red, brown, gun metal, and aluminum. The 
g , ’ : 


sales talk stresses the ensemble idea, of color harmony 
with the driver’s attire. Well, our old bus is in step 
with the trend of the times. Officially, it’s still listed 
as black, but it is gradually acquiring a greenish east 
along with the old overcoat. 





THe EXecutTiveE PURCHASER 


of Buying) 


ac YRDING to a new regulation in Michigan, an- 


nounced by State Commissioner of Agriculture 
James F. Thomson and effective November Ist, eggs 
are henceforth to be sold by the pound instead of the 


dozen. 
size, according to four quality grades 
or C. 


»)») 


ounces. 


by about the same margin. 


* * 
Curious Cuthbert wonders what effect this 
regulation will have on consumer habits- 
whether restaurateurs will be required to 


remove the familiar ‘‘2 eggs, any style’’ from 
their menus and substitute earefully weighed 
portions of serambled and 


whether the eook books of the State are to be 


eggs or omelets, 


revised in accordance with the new standard. 


* * 


P. A’s Mether Goose 


There was a buyer in our town 
And he was wondrous wise. 

He’d always have his orders placed 
Before the price would rise. 


And when the sellers held the price 
Up high with might and main, 
He never seemed to need more 2o0ds 


Till it eame down again. 


* * 


Our Prague correspondent reports the devel- 
ot of the 
Which suggests a 


opment razor blades fabricated 


famous Bohemian glass. 
new solution for the old problem of discarded 
Why not to 


mirrors ? 


blades. fix them 


up use as 


shaving 


* * 


A 


ean not be misunderstood. 


ing agents. 
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All eggs will be classified, without regard to 
Fancy, A, B, 
A dozen eggs, run-of-coop, should weigh about 
The jumbos run about 4 ounees heavier, 
and the pullet variety chisel under standard weight 


DISTINGUISHED Army officer is credited with 
the statement that one ought not merely to give 
orders that can be understood, but to give orders that 
Which is exeellent advice 
not only for second lieutenants, but also for purehas- 
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NORTON ABRASIVES 


The first major Norton contribution:— Electricity creating an inferno in the arc fur- 
nace, 3700° F. protected by a Norton-invented water-cooled shell, fusing nature's 
aluminum oxide — gave to the industrial world the abrasive trademarked Alundum. 


For exactly fifty years, Norton Abrasive research has carried on, Norton scientists 
solving vital problems of workers in iron, steel and other metals. They have created 
GRINDING WHEELS for thousands of operations, for use in a million ways. 


Scientific grinding has made possible the use of new, harder alloys so necessary to 
modern high production machines. 


Norton designers have produced grinding machines that have raised machining stand- 
ards — and grinding standards are measured in tenths of a thousandth. 


It is largely because of the fifty years of Norton research that Norton Abrasives are 
serving so well the world’s industries. 


Industry should look to “Norton” abrasives. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation and Norton Pike Co., Troy. N. Y. 
are Divisions of Norton Company 
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e Eighteen-inch 
chrome - plated steak 
platter or tray manu- 
factured from cold 
rolled Acme Superstrip 
No. 3 finish. Superstrip, 
rolled for this job, 
allows perfectforming, 
and the flawless finish 
provides beauty that 
creates sales. 
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ACME SUPERSTRIP IS MAKING 
BETTER LOOKING PRODUCTS 
AND BETTER SALES 


@ Good looks, plus good quality, get the consum 


favor. Scores of manufacturers are making better 
ing products with Acme Superstrip. 





Two reasons make this possible: 1. Acme actua 
studies the product and rolls a strip that fits perfect 
the needs of that product. 2. Acme has the skil! 
equipment, and the will to produce steel of flaw 
finish. 





As a result, Acme Superstrip has been chosen for 
production of many consumer products that ha 
proved outstandingly popular and successful. 


Write today for a copy of the booklet “Batting 
Out,” which tells about the economical producti 

over 20 different products with the right kind of A 
Superstrip. ACME STEEL COMPANY, General Offi 
2843 Archer Avenue, Chicago. Branches and : 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK THIN BADEN 
inecease their fic seals 


Their strong, sturdy characteristics permit 
making of numerous clear, clean carbon co; 
without the danger of “cut through” letters 
make attractive and economical Thin | 
heads for Branch Office, Foreign and A 
correspondence. 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


a 


n Wh 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
n White and eght Colors Substance 10 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 25% RAG ; 


e and nine colors. Substance 8 
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Steel Guide 
... Just Out 


FOR YEARS the Ryerson Stock List has been 
recognized as the Key to Immediate Steel. In it 
you are sure to find the kind, quality and size of 
material you require. Copper, Brass, Babbitt and 

allied lines are included. This edition shows the 

new extras on hot rolled and cold drawn bars and 
makes it easy to accurately figure prices. Many use- 
ful data tables are also in this book. Keep it at hand 
and when you need steel call Ryerson for immediate 
shipment. This new edition has just been mailed. If 
you do not receive your copy, write and we'll send it. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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RATTLING THE SKELETON | 


HERE has been no noticeable eagerness or 

enthusiasm on the part of industry in general 
to revive the code idea. The suggestion of volun- 
tary pacts to replace the outlawed NRA, and 
repeated urgent invitations to participate in 
such a movement, have met with almost negli- 
gible response. The bituminous coal agreement 
under the ‘‘little NRA”’ of the Guffey Act, which 
permits the operators to accept its provisions 
voluntarily or to stay out by shouldering a stiff 
penalty on every ton of coal mined, finds a sub- 
stantial percentage of the tonnage electing the 
latter course, not only as a matter of principle, 
but through the sheer necessity of protecting 
large investments in distribution facilities and 
other means of economical operation which would 
lose their significance and value under the pro- 
posed marketing terms. 

It was widely recognized by business men that 
NRA was dead—deader than the dodo—months 
before the Supreme Court officially passed the 
Nevertheless, the skeleton has 
been hopefully kept lying around in Washington, 


death sentence. 


and every little while it is rattled vigorously in 
the vain desire to discover some vitality remain- 
ing. 

Another conference of trade associations has 
been called at the capital for next month. Two 
years ago this would have been the signal for 
an enthusiastic rally of industrial leaders, for 
in those days they were at least given to under- 
stand that this was a great project of self- 
government in industry. This time the attend- 
ance will again be large, but vastly different in 
temper, for these same leaders understand that 
any resuscitation of the program at this time will 
be predominantly a measure to supplement faulty 
or inadequate labor legislation. They will be 
present, determined that no minority opinion 
may be interpreted as reflecting a general de- 
sire to return to the codes. They will be keenly 
observant of the tenor of administration spokes- 
men, to the end that they may intelligently 








gauge, and may, if necessary, combat legislat 
in the next Congress designed to continue su 
a program. With its provisions they maj 
largely sympathetic, but they have no desiré 
repeat the experience of two years of work 
under rules of more than doubtful validity 

less than half-hearted compliance, when cons 
entious observance frequently meant merely 
useless sacrifice of legitimate advantages. 

The time has come for sound, forthright 
enforceable legislation, frankly calling things 
their right names. If we need more liberal wag 
and security regulations, let us have them 
we need to classify our natural resource indus 
tries as publie utilities, let that be done in 
temporizing fashion. If we need price cont 
let it fix honest minimums to protect the 
ducer and honest maximums to protect the us 

And the same counsel applies to indust | 
Business is tired of the faree of price report 
and identical bids, or fictitious freight charg 
under the basing point system, of average 
artificial obsolescence, and vicious loss | 
tactics. Steel and copper are not the on 
dustries that have blossomed anew with 
lease from coercive limiting agreements 

The petroleum industry, which is current 
great need of some regulation, piously raises 
familiar ery of ‘‘conservation’’ of a natur: 
source that represents national wealth, whet 
real fear — and a perfectly legitimate argun 
—is the ruinous price structure that may res 
from unbridled production and excessive st 
A board of practical oil men in Caliform 
frank to state that the frenzied production 
that field has been the only apparent means 
conserve the property rights of the smal! 
ator. The sensible approach in this as in 
industries would be a correlation of output 
the effective consumptive demand, that 
reasonable prices might naturally ensue. 

A new deal today, governmental or indust 


bl : 


must place the cards face up on the ta 
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THE EXxecuTIvVE PURCHASER 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT DRIVES 


November 1935 


This versatile type of equipment is daily 


finding many new and useful applications 


in a variety of manufacturing industries 


HE use of flexible shaft equip- 

ment has been found extremely 
efficient in many industrial proce- 
esses. And as a result of this 
favorable experience, new uses and 
applications are continually being 
developed. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that by telling what has been 
done by some users, a suggestion or 
idea may be passed along to the 
reader that may be applicable to 
his own conditions. 

Roughly speaking, flexible equip- 
ment might be defined as a motor 
which drives a flexible shaft sur- 
rounded by tubing, with an arbor 
or a chuck of some kind at the other 
end holding a tool suitable for some 
particular kind of work. 

One application with which every 


one is familiar is the dentist’s drill. 









FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


Its advantages are at onee apparent 
when one considers how the little 
chuck can take a great variety of 
tools for drilling, grinding, polish 
ing, and so forth, and that the shaft 
transmitting the power from the 
little motor is flexible enough so 
that it may be bent in curves of 
small radius and the direction of 
the tool may be easily controlled. 
Industrial applications are on 
exactly the same principle, but 
naturally different combinations of 
motor and flexible shaft have been 
devised for different purposes. In 
some instances, the applications 
eliminate hand operations; in 
others, they improve on machine 
operations which ean be done more 
easily and more efficiently by use 
of the flexible shaft principle. It 


—— 


ES ORR RE 
& ee ARR 





is, generally speaking, a very ver 
satile power drive. 

These flexible shaft drives may 
be suspended from the ceiling or 
from a frame. They may _ be 
mounted on a bench. Or they may 
be mounted on some sort of a port- 
able base or pedestal for light work, 
or on a truck for heavy work. 

One of the more recent appliea- 
tions is in the field of making up 
packages. Modern packaging has 
of late years become an art in itself, 
and one of the marked improve- 
ments has been the use of screw 
eaps for closures in place of corks 
and the like. Formerly sueh caps 
were put on by hand. Under such 
conditions, the operation was slow 
and it was impossible to achieve 
uniform tightness of the eaps. Then 
it was found that the operation 
could very easily be done by means 
of a shaft suspended from above, 
carrying a hand piece equipped 
with a elutch and spring tension 
device. The eap is placed on the 
container, and is quickly serewed 
down to the required tightness, 
which is controlled by the setting 
of the spring in the clutch, always 
the same for a given setting. 

A good example of this is the in- 
stallation used by the Walgreen 
Company in its drug department, 
as shown in one of the acecompany- 
ing illustrations. In this ease, the 
equipment is suspended from a 
goose-neck standard. As the bottles 
eome along on the conveyor, the 
caps are set by this flexible shaft 
equipment at the rate of ninety per 
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minute. Machines like this ean take 
any size or shape of cap up to 54 
mm. in diameter by simply chang- 
ing the chuck, which can be done 
in three or four minutes. This 
capping equipment is particularly 
suited for small runs of private 
brands, and as an auxiliary ma- 
chine where it would not be eco- 
nomical to use the large automatie 
machines. It ean be installed al- 
most anywhere, and ean be readily 
moved to another location as the 
need arises. 
Another application of the same 
principle is in the driving of screws 
and nuts. <A chuck is used that is 
suitable for a screw driver or socket 
: wrench. This equipment is very 
p useful in assembly work, and there 
y are types adapted to a variety of 
- conditions. One type is designed 

for driving screws and nuts in a 

vertical position. The machine is 

suspended from a goose-neck stand- 
) ard which ean be adjusted as to 
S height and which also has a swivel- 
ling action to add to its flexibility. 
- The standard may be bolted to the 


v bench or to the frame of a con- 
s veyor, and is intended for use when 
S the work is done at a fixed station, 
h in front of the operator or approxi- 
v mately so. 

e Another type travels on a steel 


trolley rail, which may be of any 
length desired. Insulated strips 
earry the current for the motor. 





Upper photo: Portable grinding 
with flexible shaft, for finishing 
forge dies. 

Center: Applying screw cap closu 
glass containers with suspended { 
shaft equipment. 

Below: Automobile body polishi 
the assembly line. 

Opposite page: Removing defectiy 
and blisters in the ceramic 
using small grinding wheel. 

Cover photo: Flexible shaft equ 
used in filing metal pattern. 

Photos by courtesy of R. G. 
Company, Chicago. 












This type is designed for as 
work on a moving line 





considerable area, or wher 
eation of the parts is co! 
changing. 

Still another type is 
for driving serews and h¢ 
horizontal plane, and is m: 
a 360 degree swivel base 

A great variety of polish 
grinding operations in d 
industries may be perfo 
such equipment. Thus 
ramie industry, defective s 
blisters can be taken out 
greatest ease, using a sm: 
ing wheel. Wire brushes 
or cotton buffs may also 
where desired in porcelal 
plants, glass factories, ¢ 
and pottery factories. 1 
ment is installed in much 






| 


ways as already described. | 
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cases it becomes possible to take 
the machine tool to the work when- 
ever this is more economical than 
the reverse process. 

Variable different 
classes of work are provided by the 


speeds for 


counter-shaft type of machine, 
where it is desired to use several] 
different brushes, 
grinding wheels, sanding drums, 


sizes of wire 


buffing wheels, and the like. They 
are mounted on a swivel bench 


plate, on a three-legged caster base, 
on trucks, or they may be sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The mo- 
tors are larger than for the appli- 
‘ations previously mentioned, and 
the whole machine is intended for 
heavier work. Among the applica- 
tions illustrated is the finishing of 
drop forge dies, where it is neces- 
sary to get into deep cavities to 
polish them. Rotary filing is an- 
other application where the flexible 
shaft principle can be used with 
excellent results in the making of 
metal patterns and the like. Drum 
sanding and dise sanding on metal 
patterns, and for cleaning molds, 
has also proved economical in many 
instances, as well as in grinding 
welds. 

Another type of flexible shaft 
grinder is designed for attaching 
the tool end of the shaft to a tool 
post grinding attachment in a lathe. 
For general use as a portable tool 
around the shop, the shaft is dis- 
connected from the tool post at- 
tachment and a spindle is substi- 
tuted. 

One interesting use of flexible 
shaft equipment is for rubbing and 
polishing in an automobile body 
production plant. In this ease the 
machines are suspended from the 
ceiling, but in other plants they are 
mounted on stands with casters. 
The overhead type may be arranged 
to travel on a rail so as to be usable 
in many positions. 

Heavy work may also be done 
with similar machinery designed 
especially for the purpose. These 
units are generally of the portable 


type, often being momited on small 
trucks, but may be of the suspended 
type for use under certain shop 


‘ 
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conditions. Of course the motors 
are larger and the shafts heavier, 
as they are used for such work as 
erinding casting castings, large 
welds, and so forth. 

From the foregoing, it will be 
seen that this type of equipment is 
very versatile so far as the appli- 
cations of the flexible drive prin- 
ciple are concerned, but for satis- 
factory results it is very necessary 
to procure the right design to meet 


the conditions of any particular 


operation or shop. 


In some eases, 
only one operation need be per 
formed, but in some instances it is 
very much worth while to secure a 
machine which is eapable of per 
forming a variety of operations 
under a variety of conditions. Con 
sequently it is not good poliey to 
invest in such equipment without 
first making a thorough survey of 
the various types available, and 
also a survey of plant conditions 


Continued on page 32 


NICHOLSON ADDRESSES MEETING OF 


CIVIC OFFICIALS 


OSEPH W. NICHOLSON, Purchasing 
Agent for the City of Milwaukee, ad 
dressed a joint convention of the Ameri 
ean Municipal Association, International 
City Managers’ 
Finance Officers’ 
National Association of Tax Assessing 
Officers, October 23rd at Knoxville, Ten 
nessee. 
Mr. Nicholson outlined the problem of 


public purchasing at a time when mu 


Association, Municipal 


Association, and the 


nicipal income has been sharply curtailed 
and commodity prices rising. He cham 
pioned the centralization of the purchas 
ing function as the means of conserving 
the 30% to 40% of the tax dollar which 
is spent for commodities, and of increas 
ing the ‘‘service mileage’’ of the tax 
dollar so that essential publie services 
need not be curtailed or abandoned for 
lack of funds. 


instances of savings effected through com 


He cited many conerete 


petitive bidding and centralization of 


authority, estimating that average sav 


ings of 15% may be enjoyed through the 


efficient operation of a central purchas 


ing department, with central stores, 
blanket contracts, and fewer emergency 
orders. 

‘‘Tsn’t it dangerous to place so much 
authority in one man? Suppose he should 


go wrong?’’ Mr. Nicholson asked. ‘‘ Well, 


of course anyone is liable to go wrong, 


whether he is a purchasing agent, the 
head of a department, a banker or a 
preacher. But isn’t it better to make 
one man responsible so that if you sus 


pect trouble, or if there is actual trouble, 


you know where to look for it? If buy 


ing authority is scattered throughout the 


entire organization, it is almost impossible 


to ferret it out. You would meet with 
abundant buck-passing, and no one could 
be found who would assume the respon 
sibility. The minute there is any trouble, 


you will find that employes have a habit 


of trying to get out from under, but if 


you have a purchasing agent responsible 
for the placing of these orders, you can 
put your finger on the trouble or obtain 
a satisfactory explanation of the matter. 

‘*Furthermore the purehasing agent 
conducts his business in a glass house 
with the doors wide open, through which 
a stream of salesmen, city employes, and 
reporters pour every day. Everything 
that he does is public business and should 
be spread on the record. If he turns 
down a low bid, he should have a definite 
reason for it and it should be recorded 
in writing as part of the purchase record. 
There should be other definite and ade 
quate rules for the conducting of the 
department. By this I do not mean sur 
rounding the department with so much 
red tape that the purchasing agent is 
bound hand and foot, but with reason 
able rules you will be assured of a full 
measure of protection against fraudulent 
operation of the department. 

‘*Whether it will operate in an ef 
ficient and intelligent manner, of course 
depends upon the kind of purchasing 
agent you employ. This also applies to 
whether he is required to swear allegiance 
to some political party, and favor with 
the city’s business all firms which have 
supported this party, or whether you put 
him in on strictly a business basis and 
tell him to run the business as it should 
be run, irrespective of religion, politics, 
reciprocity, or any other consideration 
foreign to good business practice. 

‘*‘Improper operations of purchasing 
departments have sometimes led to the 
abolishment of the purchasing system, to 
the general detriment of municipal gov 
ernment. This is a grave mistake. If 
the preacher goes wrong we do not re 
pudiate religion nor do we lose faith in 
the bar if our lawyer loses too many 
cases. Instead we try to be more careful 


in our selection of personnel.’’ 
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Pertinent Pointers on 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


Standard methods in use 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


Standard Varnish Works 


OME years ago, the Polieyholders Service Bureau 

of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
response to the request of a client, made a study of 
typical purchasing department procedure as exempli- 
fied in two representative companies. M. G. L. Harris, 
Purchasing Agent of the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, and M. H. Fendrick, Purchasing Agent 
of the Standard Varnish Works, both of New York 
City, co-operated in this study, outlining the methods 
used in their departments. Within recent months, 
the report has been revised and brought up to date, 
and is now re-issued for general distribution. 

Three points brought out in the report are of 
special interest as indicating some slight departure 
from the conventional routine and generalizations 
which are frequently advanced in discussion of de- 
partmental methods. It is probably true that good 
purchasing practice follows certain well defined pat- 
terns, with minor deviations to fit the pattern to par- 
ticular industries and conditions of operation or or- 
ganization. It is equally true that these occasional 
deviations from the general pattern or principle serve 
to foeus our attention on the real objectives to be 
attained, and frequently embody the clue that leads 
to maximum effectiveness in the application of a sys- 
tem or plan. 


REQUISITIONS 


It is often stated that the purchase transaction has 
its origin in a requisition emanating from the operat- 
ing, stores, control or planning department, indicating 
the need for certain kinds and quantities of material. 
Like any other generalization, this rule is subject to 
important exceptions or modifications, by which the 
alert purchasing executive is enabled to exercise in- 
itiative and use his knowledge of markets and materi- 
als to the benefit of his company. 

It is pointed out, for example, that many of the 
items called for in such requisitions may be covered 
by prior contracts negotiated by the purchasing de- 
partment, based upon estimated annual requirements, 


‘apitalizing the total volume of purchases rather 1 
the ordering quantity at any particular time, ai 
lifting the transaction out of the class of spot n 
purchases. 

It is further noted that when no contract gover 
a given item on requisition, the purchasing dep 
ment customarily checks the current stock and req 
ments for that material at other stores depots 
branch plants before translating the requisition 
terms of a purchase order, and is frequently abl: 
combine these needs to the end of securing 
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‘ases it becomes possible to take 
the machine tool to the work when- 
ever this is more economical than 
the reverse process. 

Variable different 
classes of work are provided by the 


speeds for 


counter-shaft type of machine, 
where it is desired to use several 
different brushes, 
grinding wheels, sanding drums, 
buffing wheels, and the like. They 
are mounted on a swivel bench 


sizes of wire 


plate, on a three-legged caster base, 
on trucks, or 
pended from the ceiling. 


they may be sus- 
The mo- 
tors are larger than for the appli- 
‘ations previously mentioned, and 
the whole machine is intended for 
heavier work. Among the applica- 
tions illustrated is the finishing of 
drop forge dies, where it is neces- 
sary to get into deep cavities to 
polish them. Rotary filing is an- 
other application where the flexible 
shaft principle can be used with 
excellent results in the making of 
metal patterns and the like. Drum 
sanding and dise sanding on metal 
patterns, and for cleaning molds, 
has also proved economical in many 
instanees, as well as in grinding 
welds. 

Another type of flexible shaft 
erinder is designed for attaching 
the tool end of the shaft to a tool 
post grinding attachment in a lathe. 
For general use as a portable tool 
around the shop, the shaft is dis- 
connected from the tool post at- 
tachment and a spindle is substi- 
tuted. 

One interesting use of flexible 
shaft equipment is for rubbing and 
polishing in an automobile body 
production plant. In this case the 
machines are suspended from the 
ceiling, but in other plants they are 
mounted on stands with casters. 
The overhead type may be arranged 
to travel on a rail so as to be usable 
in many positions. 

Heavy work may also be done 
with similar machinery designed 
especially for the purpose. These 
units are generally of the portable 
type, often being mounted on small 
trucks, but may be of the suspended 
type for use under certain shop 
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conditions. Of course the motors 
are larger and the shafts heavier, 
as they are used for such work as 
erinding easting castings, large 
welds, and so forth. 

From the foregoing, it will be 
seen that this type of equipment is 
very versatile so far as the appli- 
cations of the flexible drive prin- 
ciple are concerned, but for satis- 
factory results it is very necessary 
to procure the right design to meet 


the conditions of any particular 


operation or shop. In some eases, 
only one operation need be per 
formed, but in some instances it is 
very much worth while to secure a 
machine which is capable of per- 
forming a variety of operations 
under a variety of conditions. Con 
sequently it is not good policy to 
invest in such equipment without 
first making a thorough survey of 
the various types available, and 
also a survey of plant conditions 


Continued on page 32 


NICHOLSON ADDRESSES MEETING OF 


CIVIC OFFICIALS 


OSEPH W. NICHOLSON, Purchasing 

Agent for the City of Milwaukee, ad 
dressed a joint convention of the Ameri 
ean Municipal Association, International 
City Managers’ 
Finance Officers’ 
National Association of Tax Assessing 
Officers, October 23rd at Knoxville, Ten 


Association, Municipal 


Association, and the 


nessee. 

Mr. Nicholson outlined the problem of 
public purchasing at a time when mu 
nicipal income has been sharply curtailed 
and commodity prices rising. He cham 
pioned the centralization of the purchas 
ing function as the means of conserving 
the 30% to 40% of the tax dollar which 
is spent for commodities, and of increas 
ing the ‘‘service mileage’’ of the tax 
dollar so that essential public services 
need not be curtailed or abandoned for 
lack of funds. 


instances of savings effected through com 


He cited many concrete 


petitive bidding and centralization of 


authority, estimating that average sav 


ings of 15% may be enjoyed through the 


efficient operation of a central purechas 
ing department, with central stores, 
blanket contracts, and fewer emergency 
orders. 

‘‘Isn’t it dangerous to place so much 
authority in one man? Suppose he should 
go wrong?’’ Mr. Nicholson asked. ‘‘ Well, 
of course anyone is liable to go wrong, 
whether he is a purchasing agent, the 
head of a department, a banker or a 
preacher. But isn’t it better to make 
one man responsible so that if you sus 
pect trouble, or if there is actual trouble, 
If buy 
ing authority is seattered throughout the 


you know where to look for it? 


entire organization, it is almost impossible 
to ferret it out. You would meet with 
abundant buck-passing, and no one could 
be found who would assume the respon 
sibility. The minute there is any trouble, 
you will find that employes have a habit 


of trying to get out from under, but if 


you have a purchasing agent responsible 
for the placing of these orders, you can 
put your finger on the trouble or obtain 
a satisfactory explanation of the matter. 

‘*Furthermore the purehasing agent 
conducts his business in a glass house 
with the doors wide open, through whieh 
a stream of salesmen, city employes, and 
reporters pour every day. Everything 
that he does is public business and should 
be spread on the reeord. If he turns 
down a low bid, he should have a definite 
reason for it and it should be recorded 
in writing as part of the purchase record. 
There should be other definite and ade 
quate rules for the conducting of the 
department. By this I do not mean su 
rounding the department with so much 
red tape that the purchasing agent is 
bound hand and foot, but with reason 
able rules you will be assured of a full 
measure of protection against fraudulent 
operation of the department. 

‘*Whether it will operate in an ef 
ficient and intelligent manner, of course 
depends upon the kind of purchasing 
agent you employ. This also applies to 
whether he is required to swear allegiance 
to some political party, and favor with 
the city’s business all firms which have 
supported this party, or whether you put 
him in on strictly a business basis and 
tell him to run the business as it should 
be run, irrespective of religion, politics, 
reciprocity, or any other consideration 
foreign to good business practice. 

‘*Improper operations of purchasing 
departments have sometimes led to the 
abolishment of the purchasing system, to 
the general detriment of municipal gov 
ernment. This is a grave mistake. If 
the preacher goes wrong we do not re 
pudiate religion nor do we lose faith in 
the bar if our lawyer loses too many 
eases. Instead we try to be more eareful 


in our selection of personnel.’’ 
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Pertinent 


Pointers on 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


Standard methods in use 


at 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


and 


Standard Varnish Works 


OME years ago, the Polieyholders Service Bureau 

of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
response to the request of a client, made a study of 
typical purchasing department procedure as exempli- 
fied in two representative companies. M. G. L. Harris, 
Purchasing Agent of the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, and M. H. Fendrick, Purchasing Agent 
of the Standard Varnish Works, both of New York 
City, co-operated in this study, outlining the methods 
used in their departments. Within recent months, 
the report has been revised and brought up to date, 
and is now re-issued for general distribution. 

Three points brought out in the report are of 
special interest as indicating some slight departure 
from the conventional routine and generalizations 
which are frequently advanced in discussion of de- 
partmental methods. It is probably true that good 
purchasing practice follows certain well defined pat- 
terns, with minor deviations to fit the pattern to par- 
ticular industries and conditions of operation or or- 
ganization. It is equally true that these occasional 
deviations from the general pattern or principle serve 
to focus our attention on the real objectives to be 
attained, and frequently embody the clue that leads 
to maximum effectiveness in the application of a sys- 
tem or plan. 


REQUISITIONS 


It is often stated that the purchase transaction has 
its origin in a requisition emanating from the operat- 
ing, stores, control or planning department, indicating 
the need for certain kinds and quantities of material. 
Like any other generalization, this rule is subject to 
important exceptions or modifications, by which the 
alert purchasing executive is enabled to exercise in- 
itiative and use his knowledge of markets and materi- 
als to the benefit of his company. 

It is pointed out, for example, that many of the 
items ealled for in such requisitions may be covered 
by prior contracts negotiated by the purchasing de- 
partment, based upon estimated annual requirements, 


capitalizing the total volume of purchases rath 
the ordering quantity at any particular time, 
lifting the transaction out of the class of spot 
purchases. 

It is further noted that when no contract go 
a given item on requisition, the purchasing di 
ment customarily checks the current stock and re: 
ments for that material at other stores dep 
branch plants before translating the requisitioy 


terms of a purchase order, and is frequently ab 


combine these needs to the end of securing 
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economical ordering quantity and a more favorable 
volume on which to base negotiations with prospective 
suppliers. 

But the most significant exception is indieated in 
the following statement, concerning the important 
group of materials apart from routine operating sup- 
plies: 

‘*However, there are about thirty or forty impor- 
tant raw materials over which the purchasing depart- 
ment maintains direct control. These are not bought 
on requisition from the plant, but in accordance with 
the judgment of the purchasing agent through his 
knowledge of price conditions, deliveries, ete. <A 
monthly raw material report is submitted to the pur- 





TRAVELING DEMONSTRATOR 





ERE’S a test for dependability and durability 

that is probably far more severe than actual 
operating conditions would ever impose. A standard 
300 amp. are welder, gas engine driven, of the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co., North Bergen, N. J., was 
mounted on a rubber tired trailer and sent out for a 
In three months, it was 
hauled 10,000 miles over every kind of road imagin- 


series of demonstrations. 


able — conerete, dirt, mud, and detours that defy 
description. 
gravel road in North Dakota. 
so bad that the highest speed possible was 6 to 8 miles 
per hour. 
of the Rockies, it encountered temperatures ranging 


The photo above was taken on a rough 
Some of the roads were 


Covering virtually all of the territory east 


from 4 degrees below zero to 86 above, and was ex- 
It was 
exhibited at 65 different shows in 90 days, in charge 
of fourteen different men, and with from fifty to one 


posed to storms of rain, snow, sleet and dust. 


hundred and fifty spectators at each show trying out 
the machine for themselves with rapid changes of 
Natu- 
rally, for purposes of favorable demonstration, it was 


voltage, amperage, and type of welding rod. 


necessary to have the equipment in perfeet condition 
at all times. 
properly — and this without the expenditure of one 
It is now headed for 


The welder never failed to perform 


cent for maintenance repairs. 
the West Coast and another series of demonstrations. 
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chasing agent by each plant. This report shows for 
each commodity the amount, unit price and total cost 
of goods on hand, the amount, unit price and total! 
cost of goods on order, the average cost per unit, the 
market price, and the estimated number of months 
supply.’’ 

FORMS 

It is perhaps natural that any consideration of 
standard procedure should be expressed largely in 
terms of the paper forms developed to facilitate and 
systematize the method. Standard forms are of basic 
importanee in business. They prevent useless repeti- 
tion of effort, guard against omission of essential de- 
tails, permit ready reference and comparison of data, 
are self-explanatory to various interested departments 
or executives, invest the delegation of responsibility 
with faetors of assurance and confidence that might 
otherwise be lacking. This study of purchasing pro- 
cedure is liberally illustrated with helpful and prac- 
tical forms. 

But it is the intelligent interpretation and use of 
forms, rather than the forms themselves, that counts 
in business. Purchasing, in common with most other 
phases of exeeutive work, is no routine funetion that 
ean be satistactorily performed by filling in the blank 
spaces and columns of a neatly ruled set of cards or 
sheets, however ingeniously devised. They help, but 
they do not accomplish. 

Witness this illuminating paragraph: 

‘“*The second company does not use a standard 
inquiry form, but resorts largely te telephone or per- 
sonal interviews wherever possible as a means of se- 
curing quotations. This method, it is contended, avoids 
delay and permits a direct exchange of ideas as to 
price and quality, which frequently is the means of 
developing valuable information. An instance was 
cited in which a direct contact with the seller for the 
purchase of five barrels of a commodity developed the 
fact that the purchase could be made at a more ad- 
vantageous price if seven barrels were bought. The 
purchasing executive of this company believes it im- 
probable that information relative to this price dif- 
ferential would have been submitted if a routine in- 
quiry form had been employed.”’ 


TESTING MATERIALS 

Quality of materials is an important factor in 
proper selection and purchase, and the one sure way 
of determining quality in direct relation to the com- 
pany’s requirements is the laboratory test. This ap- 
plies both to new materials that may be offered or 
sought for consideration, and to materials submitted 
on specifications or according to recognized standards. 

From the nature of the products and materials 
handled at Standard Varnish Works, this feature has 
necessarily received particular attention. The com 
pany makes a practice of testing samples submitted 


Continued on page 33 
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YOUR MONEY’S WORTH in 


PLATED PRODUCTS 


HE whole problem of purchas- 

ing, whether it be for personal 
needs or for a business, ean be 
summed up in four simple words: 
‘‘Getting your money’s worth.’’ 
And ‘‘money’s worth,’’ as every 
purchasing agent knows, consists of 
the right quality at the best price. 

With standard products the prob- 
lem is comparatively simple. Ask 
for bids and place the order with 
the best offer. But unfortunately 
not all products are standard, and 
in this group of ‘‘variables’’ some 
are very important; among them, 
the subject of this discussion—the 
finish on metal products. The pur- 
chasing agent has no independent, 
reliable, authoritative guide in 
checking up the quality of metal 
finishing offered or supplied to his 
firm. If he is foreed to judge by 
appearance only, he may find it a 
very unreliable guide. 


IMPORTANCE OF FINISH 

The last few hard years have 
taught manufacturers of meta! 
products that in order to sell at a 
profit, their products must have 
‘“‘econsumer appeal.’’ This appeal 
rests upon (1) attractiveness and 
(2) durability. Nothing is so vital 
to these two factors as the finish. 
This fact is most clearly illustrated 
by two slogans which have been 
current in advertising for some 
time: 

‘*Tt is the finish that makes the 
sale’’ 


Masters’ Electro-Plating Assn., Inc. 


ean be finished by special polishes, 


Measuring values in electro-plating 


by standard specifications and tests 


ADOLPH BREGMAN 


Executive Secretary ical treatment, paints, lacqu 
enamels. Perhaps it is this 
number of finishes possibl 
has discouraged attempts t 


ardize them. 


‘‘Save the surface and you 


save all.’’ 


Very few manufactured products What makes a plate ‘‘ a 


are subject to such wide variety as 1. It must adhere tenac 
the finish on metals. Steel, copper, the base metal. 

zine, tin, lead, niekel, and their 2. It must be free from pi 
alloys, and also precious metals, 3. It must be thick en 


protect the base from rust 


electroplates of other metals, chem- nish. 








TABLE I 


Approved Specifications for Electro-Deposited Coatings 
of Nickel and Chromium Plating 


Average 
Base Metal Tupe Min. Thickness Thickness Salt 
Cut-Ni Final Ni. Chromium H 
1. Steel KS 00075 .0004 00002 18 
QS 0004 0002 00002 1? 
2. Brass, Bronze 
& Copper* KB —- .0003 00002 
QB — 00015 00002 
3. Zine and 
Die Cast* KZ .0006 .0003 .00002 
QZ 00045 00015 .00002 


Approved Specifications for Electro-Deposited Coatings 
of Zine and Cadmium on Steel 


Tupe Min. Thickness Type Min. T] 


Zine L 0005 R 00015 
Cadmium N 0005 T 0001: 
*Approved by the Master Electro-Platers’ Institute of the U. S., but 


accepted by the A. S. T. M. Further work on nickel and chromi 
non-ferrous metals is being done at the National Bureau of Standards, 
sored by the American Electro-Platers Society. After the comple 101 
work, these specifications will be approved, revised, or re-written, in tf 
of results obtained from this research. 











ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD PLATE 
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TABLE II 


Quality Standards Applying to Plated Flatware and Hotel Flatware 


Grade* 


Teaspoon 


“Al” or “Standard” 2 3 
“Ai.j.” or “AIX” 2 (+ Overlay) 
“Extra” 2 

| e 3 4, 
“Double” or “XX” 4 6 
“Triple” or “XXX” 6 9 
“Quadruple” or “XXXX" 8 12 


*Editor’s Note: 


3 (+ Overlay) 


Ounces of Silver per Gross Base Metal 
Dessert Spoon 
Dessert Fork 
R.B. Soup Sp. 


Table Spoon 

Dinner Fork 
4 18% Nickel Silver 
4 (+ Overlay) . ; 


244 (No Overlay) 3% (No Overlay) 5 (No Overlay) 


These various grade names are sanctioned by usage in the 


trade, but have been subject to severe criticism by consumer groups on the 


ground that it is misleading to refer to the lowest grade as ‘‘ Al’’ 
ard,’’ and to apply such a term as ‘* A+- 


first quality, but sixth quality. 


or ‘*‘ Stand 
to a grade which is not actually 





The first point—adherence—can 
be judged by the eye, as peeling is 
clearly visible. 

The second—porosity—ean also 
be judged by the eye—sometimes. 
If the pinholes are large enough 
they will be visible as discolored 
spots. But often the pinholes are 
microscopi¢ in size and their pres- 
ence becomes evident only after 
some time, when rust or other dis- 
coloration appears and gives the 
plate a spotted appearance. 

The third property—thickness— 
is the most important, and until 
recently the most neglected, as it 
cannot possibly be judged by visual 
For that reason 
tentative specifications have been 
set up by the American Society for 
Testing Materials for the electro- 
plating of nickel, chromium, zinc, 


inspection alone. 


and cadmium on steel, based on two 
years of testing and research at the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
sponsored by the American Electro- 
Platers Society and approved by 
the Master Electro-Platers’ Insti- 
tute of the United States. These 
specifications are much more de- 
tailed, broader in scope, and more 
flexible than the existing Federal 
specifications (No. 448, Nov. 2, 
1926, and No. FF-H-101, Aug. 19, 
1930, obtainable from the Federal 
Specifications Board, Washington, 
D. C.). They are too long to repro- 
duce here in full, but are set forth 
in the booklet, ‘‘Specifications for 
Quality of Plated Coatings,’’ ob- 
tainable from the Master Electro- 


Platers’ Institute of the U. S., 7320 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, which 
also ineludes methods of testing and 
A brief ab- 
stract of the specifications is given 
in Table I. 


In another specialized industry, 


other significant data. 


silverware manufacturing, quality 
standards for flatware were set up 
by the Code Authority, and ap- 
Reeovery 
1934. 
The Code Authority is of course 


proved by the National 
Administration of August 7, 


dissolved, but the standards still 
remain as a guide for the industry. 
These are also broader and more 
flexible than the existing Federal 
specifications (No. RR-T-5 
21, 1931), which are approximately 
ea SS al 
quality. An abstract of these speci- 


July 
equivalent to ‘‘ Triple’ 


fications is given in Table IT, above. 
For complete information, the 
reader is referred to Alexander 
Vineent, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York City, and to the October, 
1934, issue of Metal Industry. 

We have, therefore, standards for 
some types of electroplating. We 
have definite figures showing what 
constitutes a good plate. 


TESTING METHODS 
Testing methods are available for 


checking against these qualities. 
They ean be applied by any good 
commercial laboratory. The thick- 
ness of any plate at any point can 
be measured microscopically. The 


average thickness of a plate can be 


‘aleulated by ‘‘stripping’’ methods, 


dissolving the plate from the base, 
analyzing the stripping solution to 
determine the amount of metal re- 
moved, and, from the area of the 
piece, calculating the thickness. 

The salt spray test is a rough 
measure of the resistance of a plate 
to weathering. <A test piece is 
placed in a closed cabinet or box 
and a spray of salt water, 20% 
strength, turned on so that a dense 
fog is produced. The quality 
(thickness or porosity or both) ean 
be judged from the length of time 
the piece stands up under this 
treatment without ‘‘appreciable 
corrosion. ”’ 

The thickness of zine or cadmium 
plate can be judged by a so-called 
‘‘dropping test’? in which an acid 
is dropped at the rate of a definite 
number of drops per minute and 
the thickness determined by the 
time taken to dissolve the plate. 


FUTURE WORK 


One point must be clear. These 
specifications are neither final nor 
complete. They are only a begin- 
ning, and they will be revised in 
the light of criticism based on ex- 
perience. Research is being con- 
tinued at the Bureau of Standards, 
sponsored by the American Electro- 
Platers Society with the co-opera- 
tion of the A. S. T. M., and ad- 
ditional specifications will be for- 
mulated based on their work. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1—Appearance alone is a very 
poor guide to plating quality. In 
the past, the purchasing agent has 
had to buy plating work on appear- 
ance and price, with no accurate, 
trustworthy measure of 
9 


quality. 
Specifications and testing 
methods are now available’ for 
electroplating : 

(a) Nickel and 


Steel, Brass, Bronze, Copper, Zine 


Chromium on 


and Die Castings. 

(b) Zine and Cadmium on Steel. 

(¢) Silver on 18% Nickel Silver 
Flatware. 

3—These specifications are flex- 
ible enough to eover the needs of a 
wide range of quality in plated 
products. 
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Uncle Sam plans 


REGULATION for the TRUCKER 


Users of truck transportation will find 


the Motor Carrier Act a mixed blessing 


JAMES R. BATES 


Gates Rubber Company 


Denver 


HE trucking industry has been 

recognized in Washington as a 
publie utility with the enactment 
on August 9 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, designed to establish trucks 
and buses on a sound economic 
basis and preserve the benefits of 
their services. The effective date 
of this Act, originally announced 
as December 1, has been deferred 
until February 15, 1936. In spite 
of the idealistic aims expressed in 
the opening section, it is regarded 
at best as a mixed blessing by those 
most vitally concerned in the wel- 
fare of the trucking industry, the 
industrial shippers. In the course 
of this article, I shall attempt to 
interpret the provisions of the Act 
as they will affect large shippers 
and receivers of commodities by 
truck. 

We are not vitally concerned 
here with the soundness of the 
principles constituting the founda- 
tion of this piece of legislation. Ex- 
perience with railroad regulation 
does not make for optimism about 
the future of transportation when 
every move of a_ transportation 
ageney, whether rail or truck, is 
subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Publie utilities may lose much of 
their value to the public if there is 
no curb on wasteful managements 





and higher resulting eosts to in- 
dustry. But the choiee does not 
necessarily lie between strangula- 
tory regulation and chaos. Car- 
riers of interstate commerce, rail 
and truck alike, no doubt will serve 
the interests of the publie best un- 
der a reasonable amount of regu- 
lation by Government, but it is at 
least open to question whether ex- 
cessive regulation of these utilities 
is not as harmful in the publie in- 
terest as lack of regulation. 

When all is said and done, utili- 
ties exist theoretically for the bene- 
fit of the general public, not the 
reverse, aS some recent actions of 
the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion would seem to indicate. Lack- 
ing regulation of any kind, compe- 
tition between the two agencies of 
transportation would at least be a 
lever in itself to prevent exorbitant 
increases in rates. If both agencies 
of transportation are excessively 
burdened with regulation, both 
transportation and the general pub- 
lic are kept poor paying the costs 
of such regulation and_ neither 
party is benefited. 

Executives of a business, when 
considering installing a new piece 
of equipment, compare the cost 
with the benefit that is caleulated 
to be derived from it. If regula- 
tion exists for the good of the gen- 
eral publie, the publie whom it is 
intended to benefit has a right to 
decide whether the cost of such 
regulation will be completely offset 
by the benefits to be derived. 

Assuming that the ills of the 
trucking industry in themselves 


constitute sufficient necessit 
regulation, and that the Motor 
rier Act as written is the 
antidote, there still exists a 
able doubt in the minds of shi 
as to the enforceability of th 
Let us look for a moment 
railroad regu 
When first created, April 5, 1 
the Interstate Commerce Co 


history of 


sion consisted of five membe1 
a staff of eleven employees. 1 
the administration of this 1 
tion requires eleven commissi: 
with a staff of 1585 employ 
enforce its provisions, regu 
less than two hundred rail car 
whose operations are such that 
are easily aecessible to Govern! 
examiners and investigators 
There are, according to as 
made by Coordinator Joss 
Eastman, no less than 250,000 


dat 








Says Hi-Pressure Pete: 


Some P.A’s who beef abou 
weight in the stockroom 
worry about a short wart 


salesman. 
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TABLE II 


Quality Standards Applying to Plated Flatware and Hotel Flatware 


Grade* Ounces of Silver per Gross Base Metal 


Teaspoon Dessert Spoon 


Dessert Fork 
R.B. Soup Sp. 


Table Npoon 
Dinner Fork 


“Al” or “Standard” 2 3 4 18% Nickel Silver 
“Ay.4.”" @f “Al” 2 (++ Overlay) 3 (-+ Overlay) 4 (+ Overlay) : _ 
“Extra” 2% (No Overlay) 3% (No Overlay) 5 (No Overlay ) 

a! my 3 41, 6 

“Double” or “XX” + 6 8 

“Triple” or “XXX” 6 9 12 

“Quadruple” or “XXXX" 8 12 16 


*Editor’s Note: These various grade names are sanctioned by usage in the 
trade, but have been subject to severe criticism by consumer groups on the 
ground that it is misleading to refer to the lowest grade as ‘‘Al’’ or ‘‘Stand 


ard,’’ and to apply such a term as ‘‘ 


first quality, but sixth quality. 


A+ ’’ to a grade which is not actually 





The first point—adherence—can 
be judged by the eye, as peeling is 
clearly visible. 

The second—porosity—ean also 
be judged by the eye—sometimes. 
If the pinholes are large enough 
they will be visible as discolored 
spots. But often the pinholes are 
microscopic in size and their pres- 
ence becomes evident only after 
some time, when rust or other dis- 
coloration appears and gives the 
plate a spotted appearance. 

The third property—thickness— 
is the most important, and until 
recently the most neglected, as it 
-annot possibly be judged by visual 
inspection alone. For that reason 
tentative specifications have been 
set up by the American Society for 
Testing Materials for the electro- 
plating of nickel, chromium, zine, 
and cadmium on steel, based on two 
years of testing and research at the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
sponsored by the American Electro- 
Platers Society and approved by 
the Master Electro-Platers’ Insti- 
tute of the United States. These 
specifications are much more de- 
tailed, broader in scope, and more 
flexible than the existing Federal 
specifications (No. 448, Nov. 2, 
1926, and No. FF-H-101, Aug. 19, 
1930, obtainable from the Federal 
Specifications Board, Washington, 
D. C.). They are too long to repro- 
duce here in full, but are set forth 
in the booklet, ‘‘Specifications for 
Quality of Plated Coatings,’’ ob- 
tainable from the Master Electro- 


Platers’ Institute of the U. S., 7320 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, which 
also includes methods of testing and 
other significant data. A brief ab- 
stract of the specifications is given 
in Table I. 

In another specialized industry, 
silverware manufacturing, quality 
standards for flatware were set up 
by the Code Authority, and ap- 
proved by the National Recovery 
Administration of August 7, 1954. 
The Code Authority is of course 
dissolved, but the standards still 
remain as a guide for the industry. 
These are also broader and more 
flexible than the existing Federal 
specifications (No. RR-T-51, July 
21, 1931), which are approximately) 
equivalent to ‘‘Triple’’ or ‘* XXX”? 
quality. An abstract of these speci- 
fications is given in Table II, above. 
For complete information, the 
reader is referred to Alexander 
Vincent, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York City, and to the October, 
1934, issue of Metal Industry. 

We have, therefore, standards for 
some types of electroplating. We 
have definite figures showing what 
constitutes a good plate. 


TESTING METHODS 

Testing methods are available for 
checking against these qualities. 
They can be applied by any good 
commercial laboratory. The thick- 
ness of any plate at any point ean 


be measured microscopically. The 
average thickness of a plate can be 


calculated by ‘‘stripping’’ methods, 


dissolving the plate from the base, 
analyzing the stripping solution to 
determine the amount of metal re- 
moved, and, from the area of the 
piece, calculating the thickness. 

The salt spray test is a rough 
measure of the resistance of a plate 
to weathering. <A_ test piece is 
placed in a closed eabinet or box 
and a spray of salt water, 20% 
strength, turned on so that a dense 
fog is produced. The quality 
(thickness or porosity or both) ean 
be judged from the length of time 
the piece stands up under this 
treatment without ‘‘appreciable 
corrosion. ”’ 

The thickness of zine or cadmium 
plate can be judged by a so-ealled 
‘‘dropping test’? in which an acid 
is dropped at the rate of a definite 
number of drops per minute and 
the thickness determined by the 
time taken to dissolve the plate. 
FUTURE WORK 

One point must be clear. These 
specifications are neither final nor 
complete. They are only a begin- 
ning, and they will be revised in 
the light of criticism based on ex- 
perience. Research is being con- 
tinued at the Bureau of Standards, 
sponsored by the American Electro- 
Platers Society with the co-opera- 
tion of the A. S. T. M., and ad- 
ditional specifications will be for- 
mulated based on their work. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1—Appearanee alone is a very 
poor guide to plating quality. In 
the past, the purchasing agent has 
had to buy plating work on appear- 
ance and price, with no accurate, 
trustworthy measure of quality. 

2 
methods are now available for 
electroplating : 

(a) Nickel and Chromium on 
Steel, Brass, Bronze, Copper, Zine 
and Die Castings. 

(b) Zine and Cadmium on Steel. 


(¢) Silver on 18% Nickel Silver 


Flatware. 
3—These specifications are flex- 
ible enough to cover the needs of a 


wide range of quality in plated 
products. 


Specifications and testing 





as 
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Uncle Sam plans 


REGULATION for the TRUCKER 


Users of truck transportation will find 


the Motor Carrier Act a mixed blessing 


JAMES R. BATES 


Gates Rubber Company 


| Denver 


HE trucking industry has been 

recognized in Washington as a 

publie utility with the enactment 

> on August 9 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, designed to establish trucks 

- and buses on a sound economic 
1 basis and preserve the benefits of 
. their services. The effective date 


- of this Act, originally announced 


5 as December 1, has been deferred 
)- until February 15, 1936. In spite 
- of the idealistic aims expressed in 
- the opening section, it is regarded 


‘- at best as a mixed blessing by those 
most vitally concerned in the wel- 
fare of the trucking industry, the 


industrial shippers. In the course 


Mi of this article, I shall attempt to 
_ interpret the provisions of the Act 
- as they will affect large shippers 
l- 


and reeeivers of commodities by 
©, truck. 


y- We are not vitally concerned 


= here with the soundness of the 
= principles constituting the founda- 

tion of this piece of legislation. Ex- 
oa perience with railroad regulation 
nia does not make for optimism about 

the future of transportation when 
el. every move of a_ transportation 
wad agency, whether rail or truck, is 

subject to the approval of the 
= Interstate Commerce Commission. 
, Publie utilities may lose much of 
ec 


their value to the public if there is 





no eurb on wasteful managements 








and higher resulting eosts to in- 
dustry. But the choice does not 
necessarily lie between strangula- 
tory regulation and chaos.  Car- 
riers of interstate commerce, rail 
and truck alike, no doubt will serve 
the interests of the publie best un- 
der a reasonable amount of regu- 
lation by Government, but it is at 
least open to question whether ex- 
cessive regulation of these utilities 
is not as harmful in the publie in- 
terest as lack of regulation. 

When all is said and done, utili- 
ties exist theoretically for the bene- 
fit of the general public, not the 
reverse, aS some recent actions of 
the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
Lack- 


ing regulation of any kind, compe- 


sion would seem to indicate. 


tition between the two agencies of 
transportation would at least be a 
lever in itself to prevent exorbitant 
increases in rates. If both agencies 
are excessively 
both 
transportation and the general pub- 


of transportation 


burdened with regulation, 
lie are kept poor paying the costs 


of sueh regulation and neither 
party is benefited. 

Executives of a business, when 
considering installing a new piece 
of equipment, compare the cost 
with the benefit that is caleulated 
to be derived from it. If regula- 
tion exists for the good of the gen- 
eral public, the public whom it is 
intended to benefit has a right to 
decide whether the cost of such 
regulation will be completely offset 
by the benefits to be derived. 

Assuming that the ills of the 
themselves 


trucking industry in 





constitute sufficient 
regulation, and that the Motor ¢ 
rier Act as written is the 
antidote, there still exists a 
able doubt in the minds of s! 


hecess 





as to the enforceability of t! 
Let us look for a moment 
history of railroad regu 
When first created, April 
the Interstate Commerce (¢ 
sion consisted of five memb 
a staff of eleven employees. 
the administration of this 
tion requires eleven commiss 
with a staff of 1585 empl 
enforce its provisions, regu 
less than two hundred rail cat 
whose operations are such that 
are easily accessible to Gov 
examiners and investigators 
There are, according to 
made by Coordinator Jose} B 


Eastman, no less than 250,00( 








Says Hi-Pressure Pete: | 


Some P.A’s who bee f abo 
weight in the stockroom 
worry about a short wait 


salesman. 
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vidual truck 
United States 
would come under the provisions 


operators in the 
whose operations 
of the Act, not to mention a large 
number of brokers, the number of 
which was not included in the sur- 
vey. With this in mind, try to pie- 
ture what will be the extent of the 
staff necessary to administer regu- 
lation to operators numbering in 
the thousands and whose operations 
are of such a nature that, should 
they so choose, they can easily boot- 
leg—a practice that is utterly im- 
possible for railroads. While en- 
forcement is a problem that must 
be solved before regulation can be 
workable in any degree whatever, 
it is of secondary importance, how- 
ever, in the consideration of the 
question under discussion. 

Let us review the growth of this 
form of transportation for an an- 
alysis of the factors by which truck- 
ing attained its place in the trans- 
portation program today. Trucks 
gained their foothold when the 
country began to feel the effects of 
the depression. The reason was 


twofold. First, manufacturers and 


wholesalers who had been accus 
tomed to buying in earload lots 
found it difficult to continue the 
practice without creating excessive 
inventories. Having no tariffs to 


which they must adhere, trucks 
were free to protect whatever rate 
the oeeasion demanded and to haul 
any volume of business required by 
the purchaser at the rate quoted. 
Secondly, when commodity prices 
began to drop, rail rates failed to 
show a corresponding decrease. 
Consequently shippers were faced 
with the necessity of devoting a 
larger percentage of the sales or 
purehase dollar to delivery expense, 
or else find cheaper transportation. 
Sinee by ordering in truckload lots 
a buyer could reduce the size of his 


. order to conform to the demand 


without the penalty of paying l.e.]. 
rates, contract trucks found a defi- 
nite place in the transportation 
program of industry. 

Shippers had, in addition to these, 
other reasons to be thankful for the 


trucks. Packing requirements for 


November 193. 


transportation by rail freight wer 
sometimes exacting and specifica 
tions not infrequently more rigid 
than necessary. With a few excep 
tions, trucks also materially cut 
transit time of shipments on th: 
longer hauls. Freight service, for 
instance, between Chicago and the 
Pacifie Coast, seven days by rail, 
was made easily in five days by 
truck. 

Let us see now what effect truck 
regulation will have on these early 
When the section of 
Act providing enforeement of the 


advantages. 


provisions becomes effective, trucks 
will be required to file tariffs with 


Today, four out of every ten com- 
mercial trucks on the highways are 
owned and operated by the shipper, 
and will be governed only by the 
safety provisions of the Act. Scores 
of other shippers are weighing the 
cost. Will the independent trucker 
be driven out of business by regu- 


lation? 


the Commission providing, as do 
rail tariffs, the rates under which 
they expect to operate. These rates 
may not be changed up or down 
except after thirty days notice to 
the Commission and only then after 
going through much red tape in- 
volving a hearing before a joint 
board consisting of one representa- 
tive from each state in which the 
carrier operates. The hearing is 
conducted for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the new rate 
will be compensatory, whether the 
change is warranted in view of the 
Such a 
procedure with rail carriers seldom 


evidence introduced, ete. 


takes less than three months, and 
there is no reason to believe that 
truck rate negotiations will be ecom- 
pleted in less time. Thus the privi- 
lege of establishing at once a rate 
required to compete for a certain 
movement of traffic, or altering 
without considerable delay a rate 
in order to meet any emergency 
which might arise is denied the 
truck operator, with consequent dis 
advantage to the shipper. 

















At least two advantages, how- 
ever, may be foreseen as a possible 
result from regulation. One see- 
tion of the Act provides that no 
permit to operate shall remain in 
foree unless the carrier qualifies as 
a self-insurer or else maintains 
surety bonds to protect the public 
against loss or damage to property 
while in the possession of such 
trucks. This seetion, if properly 
enforced, will enhance the value of 
truck service in the eyes of many 
shippers whose use of trucks has 
been limited due to the lack of sueh 
assurance. Another objection ¢om- 
monly voiced by shippers and re- 
ceivers has been that of irregular 
In addition to 
the section of the Act requiring fil- 


service schedules. 


ing of tariffs, there is a section re- 
quiring the maintenance of regular 
and dependable service. This, too, 
if enforced, will be a boon to ship- 
pers. 

The net effect of the regulation 
will thus be a lessening of the rate 
benefits enjoyed prior to the enact- 
ment of the legislation, but with 


Continued on page 29 


RIEF ADVANCES 


FFECTIVE November Ist, Frank J. 

Rief, Purchasing Agent for the Chi- 
eago district of the newly formed 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, as- 
sumed the additional responsibility of 
General Purchasing Agent of another 
U.S. Steel subsidiary, the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company. In the latter capacity 
he succeeds W. H. Dutcher, who is retir- 
ing from active service after more than 
30 years with the company. 

Mr. Rief joined the organization in 
1912 at the South Chicago plant of the 
Illinois Steel Company. Four years later 
he was assigned to the purchasing depart- 
ment, at the Chicago office, and has stead- 
ily advanced in that department. He was 
appointed buyer in 1918, assistant pur- 
chasing agent in 1924, and purchasing 
agent in 1930. He is also purchasing 
agent for a number of other subsidiary 
companies, including the Scully Steel 
Products Company, Gary Land Company, 
U. S. Fuel Company, and Lafayette 
Fluorspar Company. The consolidation 
of the purchasing activities of Universal 
Atlas with those of its affiliates is in 
line with the unification policy of the 
Corporation. 
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GROWER-UPPERS 
vs. BEATER-DOWNERS 


Horse-sense is horse-power 
in this business of buying 


The crab-minded p. a. will 
antagonize sellers who get 
his orders; the regular guy 


wins friends with refusals 


CHARLES FORD 
BOSTON 


A STORY in the October Executive PURCHASER 
‘ather interested me: ‘‘Should the purchasing 
agent beat down the price?”’ 

I don’t know that the spirit moves me so much to 
answer this directly, as to comment on certain mental 
Should 
the purchasing agent beat down the price? Why not, 
if he wants to, and thinks that the best thing to do at 
the time and in the circumstances? 


reactions I get from reading a clever story. 


But the expression ‘‘ beat down the price’’ is rather 
unfortunate. 
need to? In effect we all beat down prices when we 
‘an, but we take different ways to do it. 
I like to regard securing low prices as the perfectly 


Taken literally, should he want to or 
Personally, 


natural result of such disposition and conduct on the 
part of the purchasing agent and his house that sellers 
want the business they have to place — want it badly 
enough so that they harbor no thought of offering any 


price except the best they have. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

There are just as many ways of selling as there 
are sellers; and just as many ways of buying as there 
are buyers. No purchasing agent can avoid injecting 
a certain measure of his own personality and psychol- 
ogy into his daily transactions. But I don’t for a 
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minute subscribe to the doctrine that a purchasing 
agent, ex officio, must be a erab, or a pessimist. Tell 
me, in what business or profession has the pessimist a 
Chinaman’s chance of suecess? A purchasing agent, 
like a salesman, must in one way or another sell his 
proposition. No pessimist can get even jack-rabbit 
prices for a trainload of elephants. 

I don’t agree by a long, long shot, that it is any 
function of a purchasing agent to withstand assaults 
of salesmen. If the purchasing agent is any good, he 
is never on the defensive and doesn’t wait for assaults ; 
he is several jumps ahead of the other fellow all the 
time. 

I think all, buyers or sellers, may take a hint from 
the practice of one of the best salesmen I ever knew. 
Fortified with all possible facts and figures and alter- 
natives regarding his subject, he would contrive to 
park his prospective buyer and himself in two com- 
fortable chairs with the cigar box handy. 
settled, he 


worthy was doing practieally all the talking. 


Snugly 
would lead on his customer until that 
Slowly, 
deftly, but surely, he would lead that customer to talk 
himself around the 360 degrees of a conversational 
circle; and right then and there the dotted line was 
evident and inevitable. That customer was made to 
sell himself. But, that salesman always saw to it that 
customer not only got his money’s worth, and he 
didn’t hesitate to put in a little extra value where it 
could be done. 


SOME POINTERS ON TECHNIQUE 


A favorite maxim of mine is: Buying is exactly 
the same thing as selling, only with reverse English. 
Identically the same qualities go to make a successful 
salesman or a successful purchasing agent. It’s merely 
the difference of starting to the right or to the left 
to traverse a given circumference. 

You may think: How ean a purchasing agent be 
thoroughly posted on all the multifarious things he 
He ean’t. 
of court trials where the lawyers seemed to know more 


has to buy? But you have read accounts 


about medicine than the experts they examined. Why? 
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“ . . . most of us are too small and 


we take ourselves too damn’ seriously’’ 


They were not trained in medicine or surgery; they 
had no diplomas; they wouldn’t know what to do for 
a soft corn. Yet, for the time being, many a clever 
lawyer has made eminent physicians or psychiatrists 
look like thirty cents on the witness stand. 

Simply, a lawyer preparing a case where experts 
are to be called, swots up hard for a few days on the 
technical points involved. Probably, twenty-four hours 
after the jury has brought in its verdict, that lawyer 
has forgotten if materia medica is a new kind of bird 
or just another disease. 

A good purchasing agent, confronted by a strange 
number, just has to swot up on it; and it needs a 
pretty smart salesman to get on to his ignorance. But 
a purchasing agent who knows what he is for, is push- 
ing out ahead of his company’s possible requirements 
so that when the need arises, he is ready. Like old 
von Moltke, in 1871, with his long-ready plans to 
march on Paris. 


A STATE OF MIND 


These solemn birds who talk of the 


profession’ 
of purchasing, give me a pain in the neck. Purchas- 
ing isn’t a profession; it isn’t a job. Purchasing, as 
it should be regarded and practised, is nothing but a 
state of mind. As a man thinks, so is he. 

When a purehasing agent has reached the point 
where he really knows what it is all about, and has 



































proved himself a real blown-in-the-glass pure! 
practitioner, he never needs to try and beat doy 
salesman’s prices. Every selling individual! w! 
views him will go prepared to do his damned 
mediately at once and no foolin’. 

Given a proper state of mind, a purchasing 
is bound to be both competent and popular. Nothing 
to it. Without favors or favoritism, everything he 
wants will be laid at his feet, and everything will b 
right. The trouble with most of us, in seeking th 
poise that makes a purchaser, 1s that we are to 
and we take ourselves too damn’ seriously 


GETTING RESULTS 

The bigger man the purchasing agent is, the 
simpler it is for him to get results. Ther 
chosen few in this game of purchasing, who neve 
need say to a supplier: ‘‘Your price is to 
They know; and the luckless wight with a second 
price up his sleeve hasn’t a chance. 

In the story I have referred to is a mention of 
three bids for printing the same job, all from identica 
specifications. Of all the subjects with whic! 
to deal, the average purchasing agent knows the least 
about printing; and of all the people he has to dea 
with, the average printer knows the least abo 
his stuff costs to produce, and is the most hampered 
by tradition and prejudice. The situation referred 
is so common that almost everybody has met n one 
way or another. And the funny part of it is 1 


Continued 
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THE NEWS 


MODERNITY IN METALS 
NEW YORK—Up at Rockefeller Center, the entire 
third floor of the International Building, 16,000 square 
feet of space, has been reserved for a permanent dis- 
The first 
section, now open to the publie (See Fig. 1), includes 


play of modern metal and plastics products. 


a brilliant display of modern design and methods ap- 
plied to furniture and accessories, housekeeping equip- 
ment and utensils, decorative hardware, business 
appliances, cosmetic containers, ete., exemplifying the 
art of such internationally known designers as Walter 
Dorwin Teague, Gustav Jensen, Gilbert Rohde, Wil- 
liam Leseaze, and others. There is also a display of 
modern metal finishes, including numerous examples 
of straight polishing, electro-plating, chemical color- 
ing, rust-proofing, lacquering and enamelling, and an 
exhibit of molded phenolies, ureas and combination 
products, cold molded parts, cast resins, and lami- 


nated materials. 


ANCIENT ENGINEERING 
DETROIT—Gear manufacturer Otto Lundell, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Tool Company, returning from 
an extended business trip in northern Europe, is 
equally impressed by the evidences of expanding pro- 
duction schedules for the twelvemonth ahead and by 
his discovery, in the ruins of an ancient Swedish 
castle, of a helical gear (See Fig. 2) dating back some 
eight centuries and bearing evidence of considerable 
skill in mechanical design. Though there are no doeu- 
mented records concerning the old stone gear, it is 
probable that it was one of a gear train used in driv- 
ing a community grain crusher or similar equipment. 
The medieval engineer was sound in his conception of 
form and construction principles. His product, hewn 
from four centuries before Columbus 
sighted America, bears a striking resemblance to the 
helical gears of today. Extra thickness at the hub 
In faet Mr. Lundell, 
who is something of a connoisseur on the subject, 
modestly points out that when the ancient wheel is 
shown beside his company’s recent ‘‘area contact’’ 
worm gear, the latter would appear to present the first 
fundamental change in tooth contact design since the 
middle ages. 


PRODUCTION POLICIES 


MOSCOW— In startling contrast to the desperate ef- 
forts of our national government, and of international 
committees on copper, tin, petroleum, rubber, ete., to 


solid stone 


provides adequate bearing area. 


eurb the production of raw materials and agricultural! 
products, is the action of a Soviet court in sentencing 
three coal miners of the Donbas region to extended 
periods of exile ‘‘in a remote region’’ for their oppo 
sition to the Stakhanov system of inereasing mine out 
put. The defendants had feared that the new methods 
would lead to an increase in the norm, or daily quota 
required of each worker in order to earn the basic 
wage. 

Alexei Stakhanov is currently a Soviet national 
hero for his rediscovery of the economie principle ot 
labor. 


division of Working as a cutter in the coal 


mines, he found his speed handicapped by lack of 
co-operation in the removal of coal, by lack of suf- 
ficient space in which to work, and by delay in timber- 
ing the the 


He organized a group ot co-workers to ¢o- 


new faces and tunnels where cutters 
worked. 
ordinate the three functions, with the result that an 
average output of five to six tons per shift per shaft 
could be readily increased to as much as a hundred 


tons. 


RESEARCH IN PLASTICS 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. 


The National Bureau of Standards, 


Department of Commerce, this month an- 


nounees the formation of a new section devoted to 


research in organic plastics. The inereasing use of 
such materials by various governmental departments, 
plus an ever growing volume of requests from indus- 
try and individuals concerning the products, prompted 
the inauguration of an extensive survey of their 
sources, properties and uses. 

Fifteen years ago, domestic production of syn- 
thetic resins of coal tar origin amounted to approxi- 
In 1934, this figure had 
5) million pounds, with an 
additional 314 million pounds of similar products de- 


rived 


mately 114 million pounds. 
inereased to more than 
from other bases. Cellulose plastie production 
in 1934 amounted to 17 million pounds; nitrocellulose 
sheets, rods and tubes accounted for more than 12 
million pounds, and cellulose acetate totalled nearly 
5 million pounds. 


BUILDING REVIVAL 


NEW YORK—The F. W. Dodge Corporation sum- 


mary of building awards for the first nine months of 
1935 indicates a volume of construction (See Fig. 3) 
closely approximating that of 1934, but reveals the 
significant fact that whereas private construction last 
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year accounted for less than 35 per cent of the total, 
it is substantially more than 50 per cent of this year’s 
program, having taken over the burden of some 170 
millions of dollars which appeared in 1934 under the 
head of publicly financed construction. The full foree 
of the first PWA allotment of funds reached its peak 
in Mareh of 1934, when projects totalling nearly 126 
millions were awarded, and had declined materially 
in the ensuing year and a half, being less than 70 
millions in September a year ago. The new allotment 
stimulated publicly financed awards in the third quar- 
ter of 1955, reaching a total of slightly more than 97 
millions in September. Private construction, on the 
other hand, has registered a cumulative inerease of 
approximately 50 per cent as compared with the 1934 
program. 


MIDGET MONEY 
WASHINGTON—Six months ago, 
gestion of fractional-cent currency, to be issued by 


a tentative sug- 


the Treasury for use in the payment of the twenty- 


three varieties of retail sales taxes now in foree, 
roused sueh a storm of ridicule that the measure was 
quickly killed in Congressional committee. Of hardier 
breed are the State legislators of Washington, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Illinois and Missouri, who have 
authorized and issued a total of 110 million tokens in 
denominations of one to five mills, variously known 


jig- 


The Washington issue was at 


as midget money, mollies (short for molecules), 
gers, chits, and taxies. 
one time cornered by indignant citizens and virtually 
taken out of cireulation, with banks and retail mer- 
chants unable to furnish an additional supply. Others 
were eagerly garnered by poker enthusiasts, who 
found a real bargain in the aluminum dises at 20 
cents a hundred, as compared with 55 cents a hundred 
for a cheap variety of poker chip. Illinois went in 
for square money after the Federal Treasury (See 
Fig. 4) objected to a previous issue of round coins. 
Otherwise the Treasury, though more than mildiy re- 
sentful of this infraction of its constitutional monop- 
oly on coinage, has not seen fit to interfere. Missouri 
frugally resorted to cardboard tokens, locally known 
as ‘‘milk bottle eaps.’’ Other stumbling blocks in the 
present set-up: the neighboring states of Colorado 
and New Mexico decline to recognize each other’s 
currency, and State tax officers are not permitted to 
accept their own tokens in payment of other State 
taxes by the retailer. 

Photos by Richard Averill Smith (Courtesy of “Product Engineering” 

Otto Lundell, and Ewing Galloway. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A summary of the month's developments in the 


essential phases of the basic commodity markets 


NAVAL Prior to August 3rd, producers of naval 
stores were among the beneficiaries of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with a loan 
STORES value of 48 cents per gallon set on turpen 
tine, and $4.50 per 280 pounds on the basic 
grades — F, G, and H—of rosin. Both 
figures were liberally in excess of the market values prevailing 
at the time of the agreement, with the result that a substantial 
part of 1954-1935 production passed into the hands of the CCC, 
there to be held until the end of March, 1936, unless the loans 
were liquidated before that time. With the accumulation of 
earrying charges, it would require a market level of about 53 
cents on turpentine and $5.00 on rosin to make such repayment, 
withdrawal and marketing a profitable transaction. 

In August, governmental support was withdrawn. Turpen 
tine prices plummeted to 4514 cents, a low for the year. But 
at that time, some 127,700 barrels of turpentine and 246,600 
barrels of rosin were held by the CCC, and these stocks were 
effectively out of the market for eight months. With available 
supply thus relatively low (although actual stocks were heavy) 
and the subsequent development of a brisk demand for export, 
the price level came back strongly to about 51 cents, and briefly 
touched the 53 cent mark in the third week of October. At that 
time it was estimated that approximately 80 per cent of the 
stocks of both commodities were pledged on government loan, 
and only about 40,000 barrels of turpentine and 90,000 barrels 
of rosin were available on the market, for prospective users. 

This month, producers are meeting at Jacksonville under the 
aegis of AAA to consider the adoption of a new marketing 
agreement for the 1936 crop. The proposal calls for maximum 
quotas to be fixed and prorated over the various months of the 


year, with identifying tags issued to each producer in the 


SUPPLY 


COAL 


as gage output is gradually 


expanding under the encouraging 


Industrial 


influence of better consumption in in- 
dustry, and is considerably in excess 
of current sales and shipments. In roads. 
mid-October, the unwarranted high 
rate of 8,225,000 tons per week was 
attained. Anthracite production has 
experienced a sharp seasonal advance 
which is well maintained. 


COPPER 


OMESTIC copper production con- 
tinues to be mildly increased, as 
sustained buying warrants, but with 
In fact, 
some potential export tonnage has been 


no tendency to overproduce. 


sacrificed in supplying the domestic 
market. 


DEMAND 


consumption shows an 


already in the hands of most con 


sumers with the exception of the rail 





October sales were below the level 


considered very satisfactory. Copper 


and brass mills are busier than for 


amount of his allotment, and a prohibition against marketing 
any untagged product. A 51 per cent agreement is required 
to make the plan effective. The control committee has recom 
mended quotas from 5 to 12 per cent above the quantities mat 
keted this year, which obviously contemplates limited with 
drawals from the government stores, even with improving 
demand. 

There is well defined sentiment in the trade, however, 
against any continuation of marketing restrictions. The ex 
perience of the past three months has been highly encouraging 
as indicative of the trade’s ability to work out of its difficulties 
without further artificial means of control. Demand is good, 
and should continue to improve. Furthermore, there is the in 
ternal situation of wood spirits vs. gum spirits producers. The 
former, held to about 15 per cent of total production in the 
proposed schedule, are virtually unanimous in their opposition, 
which means that a 60 per cent agreement among gum pro 
ducers would be required to secure the necessary majority vote. 

And finally, there is the consideration that government 
stocks ean be released next April, without regard to price, at 
just about the time when the new crop will begin to flow in 
volume. It is scarcely probable that any governmental ageney 
will be a party to a program of dumping, but there is a real 
danger inherent in this situation unless some orderly means of 
liquidating the heavy stocks is found, or —the alternative 
unless a new government loan agreement is consummated with 
respect to the 1936 crop. 

If demand is reasonably sustained, the price outlook through 
the first quarter is therefore firm. But with or without a sue 
cessful marketing program, that will command more general 
observance than the previous one, there are many uncertainties 


beyond that period. 


MARKET 


Price trends in bituminous coal are 


upward trend, well covered by stocks still fraught with the uncertainty of 


what will be accomplished under the 
Guffey Act. A substantial group of 
operators is firm in determining to 
maintain an open market by declining 
to give voluntary consent. Independ 
ently of government control, prices 
are generally firming on economic 


grounds. 


Copper prices, held at 914 cents for 
the greater part of October, are weak 


of the previous two months, but are at that level but strong at 9 cents. 


Some lots of resale copper appeared 


at the lower figure, but for the most 


years past and automobile tonnage is part these were promptly taken up 


the highest since 1929. 


by producers. 
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SUPPLY 





COTTON 


OTTON movement has been heavy. 

‘Into sight’’ statistics for the 
first three quarters of 1935 run ahead 
of 19384 by about 40% and are eur- 
rently at the highest rate of the year. 
Ginnings of the new crop are running 
behind 1933 and 1984. A new factor 
is the switching of the Government’s 
cotton holdings from December, 1935, 
to October, 1936, this interest in the 
next crop year indicating confidence 
in a continuation of effective crop 


control into another season. 


IRON & STEEL 


yea production advaneed to 52% 
in October and exhibited a tone 
of stability pointing to further im- 


provement in November. 


LUMBER 


* gheidade declined slightly in Oc 
tober, but is about 50% ahead 


of the corresponding period of 1954. 


PETROLEUM 


ALIFORNIA production continued 
to increase. At mid-month it had 
reached 656,000 barrels daily, the 
highest average since 1930, and then 
went on to 667,500 barrels a day. 


Stocks are large, but strongly held. 


RUBBER 


XPORT restrictions are tighter, 
‘ stocks down. The Dutch East 
. Indies government appropriated $5,- 
729,054 for the accumulation of rub- 
ber stocks to be liquidated in 1936. 


TIN 


XPORT quotas were again raised 

on October 22, the new allowance 
of 80% being retroactive to October 1. 
New York stocks are at the lowest 
point of the year. 


ZINC 


, RODUCTION of concentrates is 
| heavy (9,600 tons weekly) with an 
. early inerease to more than 10,000 
» 


tons in prospect as seven new plants 





come into production. 





1935 





DEMAND 


Spinners takings are up 60% above 
1934, the highest rate since November, 
1931. Spot cotton trading is more 
active than at any time since the war. 
Cotton goods for the holiday trade 
were taken unusually early this year, 
along with the previously noted ad- 


vance in the industrial buying season. 


Demand steady, with automobile in- 
dustry again a major factor. Ware- 
house sales reached a new peak in 
October. 


New orders were about 3% off in 
October. Mill shipments showed a 


slight increase. 


Demand for gasoline has been un- 
expectedly strong, with supplies defi- 


nitely short in distributing centers. 





Consumption is reasonably well sus- 
tained. Tire inventories are reported 


as comparatively low. 


Consumption continues high.  Ac- 
tual buying demand is latent, becom- 


ing apparent chiefly on price declines. 


Current emphasis is on shipments 
rather than sales. Galvanizing plants 
are active. Unfilled orders for slab 


zine are the highest on reeord. 


MARKET 


The abandonment of the 


loan, and the ability of th 


to stay above the 10 cent g 
have resulted in a market t!] 
sentially free. The cotton 
tax has been reduced from 
cents per pound, and thé 
price of cotton tax exemp 
tificates issued to producers 
Bankhead Act is reduced 


t 


4 cents. Cotton goods prices 


20% higher than last summ: 
and the new level faces its 
test in the impending spr 


season. 


Pig iron prices advanced 


ton. Special steel items, slal 


and sheet bars advanced $2 


November 5. 


Lumber prices averagy 


higher in October, and were 


the new level. 


An abortive attempt 
on California crude succes 
cipally in stimulating the 
cessive production, but also } 
the fears of a price collap 
sylvania grades advanced 
on better industrial demand 


prices are rising throughout 


Prices advanced steadily 


tober, attaining a point 


year’s high. There is 
speculative interest in the 


the present time. 


Tin prices reached a 19 
54 cents on October 14, 
sharply three days lat 
down to 50% at the 


month. 


The price of 4.85 is ho 
throughout the industry, 
sales at 4.90 because of 


spot stocks. 
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INCOME 
RESS. 
dent of The Brookings Institution. Pub- 
by The 
Washington, D. C. 185 pages, with 
eharts and statistical tables. Price $2.00. 


lished 


AND ECONOMIC 
By Harold G. 


PROG- 
Moulton, Presi- 


Brookings Institution, 








The Brookings survey of economic 
factors outlines the broad pattern 
on which a co-ordinated program 


of recovery — social and industrial — 
must be planned and administered 


HE past two years have prob- 
ably witnessed the all-time pro- 
duction peak of books and writings 
And the 
diversity and mutual confusion of 


on economic subjects. 


plans and programs, principles, pol- 
icies, and procedures championed 
in the multiplicity of printed pages 
has been exceeded only by the 
diversity and mutual confusion of 
the programs that have been ac- 
tually launched in trade and in- 
dustry, agriculture, national and 
local legislation, social and labor 
organizations, and monetary cireles. 

To some of us it has seemed that 
the most significant contribution to 
this mass of economie literature is 
a little series of volumes issued, 
from time to time as the additional 
material became available, by the 
eminently capable and industrious 
staff of the Brookings Institution 
at Washington, under the general 
subject title: ‘‘The Distribution of 
Wealth and Income in Relation to 
Economie Progress.’’ It is signifi- 
sant not only for the intrinsic merit 
of the work, but because it has 
ignored the modern method of 
starting with a full-blown theory 
or plan as a text, to be supported 
by reasoning aimed at a definite 
conclusion, by impassioned argu- 
ment, and by a few selected statis- 
ties. It has chosen instead to fol- 
low the slower but more sound and 
scholarly process of assembling the 
facts, the whole facts, and nothing 


but the faets, and leaving the for 
mulation of its conelusions as a 
final step, to be taken only at such 
time when the evidence has been 
gathered and digested. If those 
conclusions were actually foreseen 
at an earlier stage of the study, if 
was a matter of intelligent and 
logical projection rather than a 
preconeeption that might color the 
whole course of subsequent research 
and reasoning. 


A PERMANENT PROGRAM 


Possibly this method was not well 
adapted to cope with an emergency 
situation, when the swift and ap- 
palling breakdown of our social, 
economic and industrial machinery 
required heroic measures, some 
more immediate means of approach, 
and when a state of panic in our 
public morale made prompt and 
decisive action, and still more ac- 
tion, mandatory on those in po- 
sitions of leadership. 

But today we have every reason 
to believe, we are assured by our 
government and we read it in our 
own experience, that the extremity 
of the erisis is now past and the 
period of convalescence is at hand. 
Morale is high. We are no longer 
fearful of the disease that plagued 
us, but we are feeling the reaction 
from the stern remedies that served 
to purge us in the hour of despair. 
We are ready to leave the oxygen 
tent and fill our lungs and blood 


stream with the free atmosphere in 
which we are destined to live our 
lives. 

And this latter fear, the reaction 
from the bitter and enervating 
draught and the ‘‘shot in the arm”’ 
that kept us going when we fal- 
tered, is very real. For we are 
beginning to be told what we have 
long suspected, that the emergency 
measures are conceived as a per- 
manent or at least a long extended 
program. We hear of the ‘‘new 
order’’ that is to be imposed, less 
than a deeade after we accepted 
the new order of expansion and 
prosperity, only to see it crumble 
for want of a sound foundation. 
It is time to look to our founda- 
tions again before we start to build. 
If there is any sincerity in the slo- 
gan: ‘*Evolution, Not Revolu- 
tion!’’? we ean hardly aeecept any 
other course. 

FOUNDATIONS OF FACT 

The Brookings study first gave 
us two volumes in 1934—‘‘ Ameri- 
ca’s Capacity to Produece’’ by Ed- 
win G. Nourse and associates, and 
‘* America’s Capacity to Consume”’ 
by Messrs. Leven, Moulton and 
Warburton. These were followed 
some months ago by Dr. Moulton’s 
‘“The Formation of Capital.’’ Now 
we have a fourth volume, ‘‘Inecome 
and Eeonomie Progress,’’ in which 
the lines of fact and analysis de- 
veloped in the three underlying 
studies are drawn together into a 
positive statement of national eco- 
nomie policy designed to bring 
about a better distribution of the 
national income and hence a more 
rapid and steadily maintained rate 
of economie progress. It discloses 


the interaction of taxes, 


wages, 
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profits and prices, and the possi- 
and 


various means of adjustment. 


of these 
It is 
against the back- 
ground and standards established 
in the earlier books, many of the 


bilities limitations 


able to measure 


proposals and the plans already on 
trial for achieving a new and more 
enduring national structure. 

The study is not yet complete. 
A fifth volume, on ‘‘Readjustments 
and Reeovery,’’ is announced for 

But the pattern 
has already emerged, clear and in- 
sufficiently 


later publication. 
eseapable, formed to 
warrant its dissemination in publie 
addresses and articles. 
REASONED CONCLUSIONS 

It would be manifestly unfair, in 
dealing with a statement of policy 
that has been so carefully built up 
step by step, and that has been so 
solidly integrated with its basie 
foundations, to condense the find- 
ings in a brief, bald generalization 
that would be, and has been (for 
it is by no means new or untried) 
subject to the same type of eriti- 
and attack that has been 
levelled against other policy gener- 
There has already been 


eism 


alizations. 
too much assertion and too little 
reasoning on these problems. 

When Dr. Moulton chooses as a 
chapter heading, ‘‘Some Basie Mis- 
conceptions,’’ and proceeds to ask: 
Have we lived beyond our economic 
means? Are we suffering from 
general over-production? Can eur- 
tailment of produetion solve our 
difficulties? And are our difficulties 
due to economie old age?—he is 
not merely employing an effective 
rhetorical device, in which the 
reader is expected to supply a self- 
evident answer. The trends of eco- 
nomie thought in high cireles today 
are so divergent that there is no 
self-evident answer to such queries. 
He must probe the possibilities 
latent in each line of thought ; these 
particular conceptions he finds to 
be unsound, and presents his evi- 
dence. 


WHAT IS PROGRESS ? 


The key to the whole broad study 
may be found in the word ‘‘prog- 


ress,’ which appears both in the 
general series title and in the title 
of this fourth volume. Progress is 
not statie like the situation in which 
we find ourselves at any given time. 
But than 


going; it is going somewhere. It 


progress is also more 
implies an objective, and leadership 
and planning must take that ob- 
jective into account. 

One of the shortcomings of re- 
cent economic thinking, and one of 
the things which the first 
flush of the recovery program ap- 


made 


pear so glamorous, has been the 
apparent failure to distinguish be- 
tween the objectives and the means. 
As if the 
attained merely by decree. 


ends could be 
There 
are many examples which might be 
cited. Unemployment, credit strin- 


geney, 


desired 


low wage levels, vanished 


profit margins — all sore spots in 
our economie situation; but is the 
mitigation of these evils to be 
named as a proper objective? That 
would be relatively simple. The 
unemployed could readily be put 
to work in large numbers — but 
often at useless and unprofitable 
‘*hoondoggling’’ jobs. Home finan- 
eing could be rapidly expanded— 
but often on unsound security. 
Money wages could be inereased— 
but paid in devaluated currency 
that left net income unimproved. 
Prices could be advanced to profit- 
able levels—but often without suf- 
ficient effective consumer buying 
power the 
volume required to realize those 
profits. The net result has been 
irrecoverable waste of energy and 
national wealth 


to furnish necessary 


resourees, and 
pledged for years to come; and as 
for progress, too often it seems that 
the wheel has turned in the reverse 
direction. 
This 
beneficent planning has been popu- 
larly attributed to the disposition 
of certain groups to abuse the new 


frequent miscarriage of 


privileges and mechanisms designed 
for the benefit of all. But it may 
be more accurate to say that they 
have failed because they were ac- 
cepted as desirable ends or objec- 

Continued on page 380 
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instead of 
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THE ENVELOPE SPECIFIER 


a handsome, black pressboard folder, 
wire bound and full of information 
— will be a boon to every purchasing 
agent. It contains, within a small 
space, all the specifications you need 


for buying envelopes Sam] 


styles, sizes, stocks — no detail i 

Every piece is tightly bound 
It’s the handiest refer 
ence devised. And it will cut down 


sing. 
in with wire. 


your buying time about 500 per cent 

Mail the coupon below for your 
copy of the Envelope Specifier. (It’s 
the right size to fit your filing cab 
inet.) 


U.S. EL GUARANTEED 
Lnvelopes 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Gentlemen: Please deliver me—free o 
copy of the Envelope Specifier. 


charge — my 


SER 
City and State... : 


My paper or envelope jobber is 
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“QUOTATION MARKS” 


eerOrol a in any part of 
an industrial democracy is 


dangerous. If allowed to function 
it will destroy the industrial strue- 
ture as surely as a political diec- 
tatorship destroys democracy. We 
maintain that it is just as harmful 
for eoneerns to unite in seeking 
unfair advantages as it is if the 
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manufacturers unite in a bloe to 
enforee irrational demands.’’ 
Paul S. Willis, President 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America 
“HE desire to secure business, 
expressing itself with typieal 


aggressive American energy, has 








® Z-K Liftruck Systems 
handle 3000-lb. loads with 
ease. They excel for rapid 
straightaway hauling, for 
moving up and down in- 
clines, for backing and for 
swinging in close quarters. 
® The initial cost is low. 
The cost of operation is 
confined to man power. 


1227 Prospect Avenue 








Z-K Liftrucks Pull Down 
Material Handling Costs 


Shall we send you a new descriptive folder ? 


THE Z-K EQuIPMENT COMPANY 


The cost of maintenance is 
regularly nothing. Z-K 
Liftrucks save floors, space, 
time, physical effort, and 
money. 


® Try one Z-K Lift and 
enough Z-K Platforms to 
keep it busy. The returns 
on this modest investment 
will surprise you. 


- Cleveland, Ohio 





«| LIFTRUCKS “> PLATFORMS 








been the cause of too much of our 


trouble. The Exchange must be a 
mirror of the feelings of the people. 
It is to these multitudes that we 
owe first allegiance. We cannot 
and should not guarantee prices, 
nor do we attempt to stabilize them. 
This could only end in disaster. 
But we can, by conscientious effort, 
by proper regulation and_ strict 
rules, provide market places which 
truly reflect the conditions of any 
given day.’’ 
Charles R. Gay, President 
New York Stock Exchange 
“TE American people ean read, 
write and figure. The tools 
of thought and reason are in their 
hands. As reason asserts itself, 
confusion will disappear and the 
nation will resume its progress 
along the American way of life.’ 
Hlenry Breckenridge 
formerly Assistant Secretary 


of War 


k  yegens all of our attention 
in this strenuous existence 
has been spent upon trying to get 
for ourselves more and_ better 
means of living. The technical 
aspects of these problems have been 
solved. If all men do not enjoy 
the fruits of these efforts, it is not 
from any technological failure, but 
because of the unsatisfactory state 
of our social organization. The 
means of life are certainly im- 
proved; but now what shall we do 
with our lives? This is a question 
which the political and economic 
sages have done as little to answer 
as have their technological 
brothers. ’’ 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton 
Prof. of Physies 


University of Chicago 


vy our national economy be- 
comes more and more in- 
volved, the margin or error in 
which we can operate and maintain 
our economic equilibrium, to say 
nothing of making essential prog- 
ress, is being constantly narrowed.’”’ 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President 


General Motors Corporation 
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Source. Our Diamonds are known 
throughout the country for their 
Fine Quality and Low Price. 





EXPERIENCED DESIGNERS 


We maintain a Jewelry Designing Depart- 
ment for Exclusive Diamond and Platinum 
Jewelry, obtaining expressions of Style that 
only the experienced touch can produce. 
The combined time of experience of the four 
Bennett Brothers in the Jewelry Business 
and many of its branches totals more than 
117 years. 


* Gifts of Distinction are illustrated by 
the thousands in our new catalog. Send for 
your copy today. No obligation. 








BENNETT BROTHERS 


D> cheb 
Importers lA shribe 


JEWELRY CATALOG 


same 


as 








“SOLVES YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS” 
Buyers and P.A.’s Consult Our 
Jewelry and Giftware ‘BLUE BOOK” 


* This Catalog is not sent to individuals. 


BENNETT BROTHERS, Inc. 


..- Buy Diamonds from a Reliable | 








IMPORTERS bs) DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Mail Orders to 417 Fifth Avenue 
Display Rooms 


UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 
417 Fifth Avenue 175 Broadway 
at 38th St. at Cortlandt St. 
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Diamond ‘Rings | “Tis? 


HE role of government spend- 
maintaining business 
underesti- 


volume should not be 


mated. But until and unless such 
spending is made unnecessary by 
increased and expanding private 
business, we shall not have any 
sound basis for optimism regarding 
The 


garded his handiwork and 


recovery. President has re- 
found 
it good, but there are many of us 
who are inclined to be not so san- 
guine. As long as the government 
is an economie power to be reckoned 
with in business, we must acknowl- 
edge that we live in a new order 
involuntarily bound by broad 
obligations and subject to the un- 
certainty of political eaprice. The 
importance of this unwilling part- 
nership is the tendency it shows of 
crowing to be more than a transient 
affair.’ 
P. E. Foerderer 
Board Chairman 
Tanners’ Council of America 


7 HE view of some economists 

that low prices bring about 
larger consumption of goods is not 
The 


effect of price declines upon articles 


substantiated by experience. 


of common use is in many instances 
When wheat de- 
clines in price there is no observ- 


almost negligible. 
able tendency for people to eat 
more bread. The consumption of 
sugar, tobacco and gasoline bears 
no conspicuous relationship — to 
prices and deelines.”’ 
John Dickinson 
Assistant Attorney General 


“HERE is nothing new about 

the experiment of government 
spending as an instrument of re- 
covery. It has been tried at vari- 
ous times in the world’s history by 
The result has 
It has in- 


many governments. 
always been the same. 
variably led to debasement of the 
destruction of 


currency, the Sav- 


ings, the ruination of the middle 


classes, and the impoverishment of 


the entire people.’’ 
Lewis W. Douglas 
formerly Director of the Budget 
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| THE ONLY CORRECT WAY 
To Analyze Your Bu 
| of Typewriter Ribbo 


| WHO KNOWS... 
WHO CARES... Bi 
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More AND MORE, discrir 
| r 


purchasing executives [are a: 
ribbons. And more and mors 


ecutives are coming to rea 
Columbia combines factors 
uniform ribbon inking and depe 
ribbon performance that few m 
turers in the ribbon and carbo: 
try even possess. 


Carefully trained, well paid 
such as Columbia’s, who KNOW 
intricacies of inking and CARI 
their work with the pride of 
guildsmen, are scarce. Actua 
clusive is the mechanical CONTRO] 
by which special inking 

made in Columbia’s own shops 
the hands of these skilled 
assuring inconceivable accu 
uniformity in the applicat 

ink to any type of ribbon 
quire! On two color ribbon 
black) the hairline color 
almost incredible! 


There IS a “‘difference.’’ Col 
show it — and prove it to Ma 
we not have the opportunity K 


us your regular or special requ 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 
Main Office and Facto 





Glen Cove L. I., New York 
BRANCHES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, ! 
| Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, Kansas 


City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
FOREIGN FACTORII 
London, England - Tor 
| Sydney, Australia - Mi 
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TRADE LITERATURE 


The Millers Falls (Mass.) Paper Com- 
pany has just issued a handsome port- 
folio entitled ‘‘More Profits in Onion 
Skin.’’ By means of sixteen striking 
specimens, it shows the adaptability of 
thin papers for a variety of office forms 
and records, business stationery and file 
copies, advertising folders, broadsides, in- 
serts and enclosures. 

* 

‘*Data Required for Estimation of 
Costs,’’ a folder abstracted from the 
more bulky bulletin of the American 
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JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 
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TROPHIES 
ELECTRICAL WARE 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
LEATHER GOODS 


EDITION 
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WHOLE SALE 
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L.&C. MAYERS CO 
‘ AVENUE NEW YORK 
NEW YORK ; (70 BROADWAY 





To CUSTOMERS 
To OFFICIALS 
To EMPLOYEES 


CCue LINES OF GIFTS here 
1936 enumerated and many others, 
afford thousands of selections that 
are described and illustrated in our 
1936 Catalog, just issued... .. 
Consult it for Wholesale Prices. 
Prompt ordering is recommended. 


NOTE: If copy of Catalog does not reach 
you by November 15, please write for it. 


L.6C. MAYERS CO. 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS — WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 


ia ew SALESROOMS 
moana DOWNTOWN MAIN OFFICE PHILADELPHIA 
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Foundrymen’s Association and_ specific 


ally confined to the purchase of malleable 


eastings, has been issued by the Lake 


City Malleable Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
* 


Catalog 48 of the Goetze Gasket & 
Packing Co., New Brunswick, N. J., is 
a handsome 64-page booklet, illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, present 
ing a complete line of metal and metal 
asbestos gaskets, shims, rings, washers 
and stampings, and sheet packing, show 
ing cross sections, standard specifications, 


alternative finishes, and typical installa 





LUGGAGE 
GOLF BAGS, BALLS 
CAMERAS 
GLASSWARE 
BINOCULARS 
OPERA GLASSES 
TOILETWARE 
SMOKERS ARTICLES 
UMBRELLAS 
AND OTHER GIFTS 


NCORPORAT 


NEW YORK 





545 FIFTH AVE. LAND TITLE 
-at 45th Street BUILDING 


November 1935 


tions of the various types, as well as some 


unusual accomplishments such as a seam 
less, weldless ring gasket 13 feet in 
diameter. 


* 


‘*Xmas Merchandising Ideas’’ is the 
title of a special portfolio issued by The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, effectively illustrating a group of 
holiday packaging and merchandising 
suggestions utilizing corrugated fibre 
board. It is of especial interest to manu 
facturers of products which are sold 


through retail stores. 
* 


Catalog 635 of the Modine Manufac- 
turing Co., Racine, Wisconsin, describes 
all current models of direet-suspension 
type unit heaters, including four new 
models recently developed and marketed 
only within the past few weeks. The 
catalog discusses industrial applications 
in process work as well as for heating 
purposes, and contains full dimensional 
diagrams, data tables, and calculations 
for determining heat loss, capacities, final 
temperatures, ete., under various condi- 
tions of pressure and other factors. 

* 

The Lineoln Eleectrie Co., Cleveland, has 
issued a new booklet listing and illus- 
trating are welding electrodes, accessories, 
protective clothing and equipment, weld- 
ing booths, ete. Essential technical data, 
applications, and recommended procedure 


is given for each type of electrode. 


* 

Wabash Appliance Corporation, 331 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is distribut- 
ing a convenient pocket-size ‘*‘ Data Book 
for Lamp Purechasers,’’ which gives the 
answers to many important questions 
commonly asked about electric lamp bulbs 

their quality, efficiency, burning life, 


guarantees, tests, voltage, ete. 
* 


Motor maintenance equipment, tools 
and supplies, including resurfacers, pre- 
cision grinders, bracket supports, under- 
cutters, eleetrie cleaners, wire and fuse 
tools, connectors, ete., are described in the 
new Catalog H535 of the Ideal Commu- 
tator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. An 18- 
page section is devoted to the operation, 
eare, troubles and remedies of motor and 
venerator equipment. 

* 

Tubular hand railings for plant and 
highway are described in a folder of the 
Fabricated Steel Products Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


jointless posts, give increased strength 


All-welded construction, with 


and rigidity, attractive appearance, and 
flexibility of design that does not entail 
the expense and delay of special angle 


fittings. 
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The Rag Content Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
have issued a 16-page brochure entitled 
‘¢When to Use Rag Papers,’’ illustrating 
factors of prestige, quality and perma- 
nence as reflected in the choice of busi- 
ness stationery and forms. 


* 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Bakelite 247 Park Ave., 
New York City, is the occasion of an 
exceptionally attractive (Vol. 7, 
No. 3) of the Bakelite Review. It con- 
tains a historical account of the industry, 


Corporation, 


issue 


a profusely illustrated description of the 
plant at Bound Brook, a directory of the 
company’s foreign affiliates, and two very 
interesting sections devoted to industrial 


applications and new developments. 


x ® ® 


MILLER & ELECTROMODE 





T is alwavs reassuring to find a 
. ban] 


business man using his own 
product. The accompanying photo- 
graph introduces H. M. Miller, 
Purchasing Agent and Secretary of 
the American Foundry Equipment 
Company, Mishawaka, Indiana, at 
work in his office, which is kept 
eomfortable by the portable Elee- 
unit (right ) 
eently developed by his company. 


The heater, which is also made in 


tromode heater re- 


built-in wall type and a suspended 
type for industrial use, operates on 
a new principle of forced air cireu- 
lation through fin-type grids, af- 
fording a great dissipation of heat 
at relatively low operating temper- 
ature and without the danger of 
hot wires or glow units. 


REGULATION 
THE TRUCKER 


Continued from page 17 


FOR 


compensating advantages in other 
directions. The shipper who found 
relief from exorbitant rail rates in 
the use cf trucks may have to re- 
sign himself to losing this advan- 
tage as the trucker is foreed to in- 
crease his rates in order to comply 
with the provisions of the Act. If 
it is any consolation, however, the 
shipper will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that at least his ecom- 
petitor is not getting any advan- 
tages denied to him. This was pos- 
sible and frequently was the ease 
before regulation. 
for the 
livery expense, the shipper will be 


To compensate 
resulting increase in de- 
benefited by the advantage of more 
dependable freight schedules and 
the assurance that in ease of loss 
or damage to the shipment in tran- 
sit his interests will be protected. 
In considering the effect of regu- 
lation on trucking or for that mat- 
ter on any kind of transportation, 
it must always be borne in mind 
that since the cost of transportation 
must necessarily be considered part 
of the purchase price of any com- 
modity, anything that tends to in- 
erease the cost of transportation is 
reflected in the cost of the article 
itself. Trucks today are a part of 
the transportation system for two 
They provide a service 
that is faster than that offered by 
rail freight and the service is ren- 
dered at a lower cost than that of 
With delivery ex- 
pense savings wiped out, as they 


reasons. 


freight service. 


will be, by the cost of regulation, 
shippers will have left only one 
reason for continuing to patronize 
trucks—the element of service. If 
the advantages and benefits of truck 
service are to be preserved, as is 
the avowed intention of the Motor 
Carrier Act, it accom- 
plished not by federal regulation 
itself, but by the unceasing dili- 
genee of industry in seeing to it 
that the cost of truck regulation is 


must be 


kept at a minimum. 
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LETTERHEADS 
FINANCIAL e OFFICE 
FACTORY FORMS 


Available in whiter- than - snow 
and 14 other practical colors « 
six finishes, plain, ripple, crash, 
wove, laid, and hand made « in 
PIIMETLICieM Te LTme oe 
13 |b. for air mail « envelopes 


ice) match. «“ « « « 


OTHER HOWARD PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 
HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
HOWARD WRITING 


py ite. FOR THE 
NEW HOWARD PORTFOLIO 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 


a 
THERE IS A 
HOWARD DISTRIBUTOR 
NEAR YOU 
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BUSINESS BOOK 


Continued from page 25 


we have heard so much and seen so 
little. 
tual surveys among urban and agri- 


There have been many fae- 
tives in themselves rather than as cultural groups in various sections 
various means working toward a of the country, revealing the vast 
larger, more permanent, and more possibilities ot improvement in liv- 


significant objective. ing conditions, an improvement 


that can be realized only through 
LIVING STANDARDS 

The objective and the mainspring 
of economic 


a greater volume of production in 
virtually every branch of industry. 
in a But we need not go to the extreme, 
higher national standard of living to those whom 
—the more abundant life of which 


progress lies 
we euphoneously 
classify as ‘‘underprivileged,’’ to 





What Price should 1 Pay 
for GOOD DIAMONDS? 


the matter is easily solved 


by referring to the 


“1936 Red Book” 


Just off the Press. A copy of 
this catalog free of charge for 


your reference. Write today. 


MAY & MALONE. Ine. 


Importers, Wholesalers, Distributors 


Temple Bar Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Free Phileo World Radio Atlas Free 





Grand Slam Golf Equipment, Coty Perfume Products, 


%° 


General Motor ‘*Delco”’ Radios, Electrical Equipment 


under Federal Housing Plan 
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get this picture. There are thou- 
sands perhaps more typical, offi- 
cially noted as gainfully employed, 
vet with literally millions of dollars 
worth of perfectly reasonable and 
ambitions 
unfulfilled under the present eco- 


legitimate desires and 
nomie¢ set-up. 

The statistical studies of income 
and living standards are less dra- 
matic than the reporter’s pencil. 
but they are even more persuasive 
in that they show the extent to 
which such conditions have existed 
and persisted quite independently 
of boom or depression, and what 
even a moderate stepping up of 
living standards would mean an- 
nually to our industrial plant. And 
this, please bear in mind, is no 
social sereed, but a cold economic 
and industrial consideration. Far 
from being mutually antagonistie, 
the social and industrial objective 
are one and the same. 


PRICE POLICY 

The means for attaining that ob- 
jective? We quote from the pub- 
book 


jacket: ‘‘Major emphasis is placed 


lisher’s statement on the 
on the importance of price policy 
as a means of passing on the bene- 
fits of rising productivity to all the 
population.’’ In other words, rather 
than a poliey of curtailment in the 
midst of an eager but impecunious 
market, a poliey of bending all our 
mechanical, management and dis- 
tributive ingenuity to the end of 
producing a fuller quota of the 
goods that people need and want, 
at prices they ean afford to pay. 
It is the prineiple on which our 
vreat automotive industry was 
founded and on which it prospers 
today, though many other lines of 
industry continue to shy from it 
with alarm. It is exactly contrary 
to one of the publicly stated objee- 
tives of the recovery program—to 
raise the price level—yet it is here 
proposed, not as an objective, but 
as a means for attaining a still 
more desirable end. 

It is hardly to be expected that 
the plan will receive universal en- 
dorsement, but the reaction to date 
has produced a 


‘ather curious 
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alignment of opinion pro and eon. 
Some of these reactions are cited 
in a summary of the study by Dr. 
Moulton Fortune. Although 
the burden is 
upon the representatives of capital 


in 
immediate placed 
in the production process, the con- 
clusions are most completely ae- 
cepted by the president of General 
Motors, 
Foods, and the president of Stand- 
Oil New Partial 
agreement comes other 
sources, but the Secretary of Agri- 
dif- 


con- 


the president of General 


ard of Jersey 


from 
culture foresees extraordinary 
ficulties and 
trary to those desired, particularly 


results exactly 
a return to unlimited competition 


only in agriculture. A former na- 
tional standard-bearer for the Dem- 
ocratie party aecepts it as a way 
of ending the depression emergency 
but questions the permanent values. 
The the American 


Federation of Labor accepts it in- 


president of 
sofar as it represents a fundamen- 
tal redistribution of income but sees 
no assurance of lasting stability 
and insists that the emphasis should 
rather than 


though these two factors are mean- 


be on wages prices, 


ingless except in their relative 


levels. 
A CAPITALISTIC STUDY ? 

From this alignment it might be 
inferred that the study is distinet- 
ively capitalistic in approach, de- 
spite the fact that profit margins 
are attacked, at 
tion. It requires a 
analysis to see why 


least by impliea- 


minimum of 
this is neces- 
‘Evo- 

the 


sarily true. If 
revolution ”’ 


we accept 


lution, not as 


St.Louis @ 
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AT WILL YOUR 
TYPEWRITERS 


are also Billing Machines with 


The KEE LOX 
CARBON DEVICE 


The Kee Lox carbon device will handle a 
heavy flow of continuous forms with speed 
and ease. Because of the device, you can 
use continuous forms even where the work 
is small and intermittent and revert back 
to the ordinary typing work on the same 
machine at a moment’s notice, for the 
removal of the Kee Lox carbon device is 
simplicity in itself, it taking but a moment 
or two to attach or detach, as the case 
may be. 


The Kee Lox carbon device effects a sub- 
stantial saving by avoiding the use of 
wasteful one time carbon paper. The 
device operates with regular carbon paper 



















which may be used 75 or 100 times instead 
of carbon which is used for one 
besides which, it saves the time 
ing one time carbon from in 
forms, which must be done wit 
operation when one time carbon sed 
with continuous forms. 


} 


The device is put into use with 

facility, simple in construction, weighing 
but a pound, and will not wear out re 
quire service. Your present equi nt, 
with the Kee Lox device, will do the work 
of a regular typewriter, plus con is 
form work. Every buyer should t 
gate this proven workable devic« 


Phone or write nearest office for demonstration 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING 


CO. 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE ¢« ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle 

tome a Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Louis 

ar am Denver Los Angeles New Orleans Portland St. Paul 

Chicago Detroit Louisville New York Salt Lake City Toled« 

Cincinnati Houston Memphis Omaha San Francisco Tulsa 





— “SCULLY SERVICE” — 


A Complete Line of Steel Products, Tools, Equipment and Machinery 


WHEN YOU NEED STEEL 
BARS, PLATES, SHAPES, SHEETS, COLD ROLLED, ALLOYS, STAINLESS, Etc. 
In Fact Any Kind of Steel for Any Purpose 
Use Warehouse Nearest to You for Immediate Shipment 


Our Combined STOCK LIST and REFERENCE BOOK mailed on request 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Chicago co 


Cleveland me Pittsburgh & 


Wu Nites . VA 8 /, piri n. libitum 


Newark, N. J. 


Baltimore & Boston 
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Chappel Bros. Inc., 
me Rockford, Illinois, 
solve two packing 
4 problems with soft, 
absorbent KIMPAK 








CREPE WADDING /*o0técla againot shipping damage 


@ Chappel Bros. Inc., manufacturers of medic- 
inal preparations, use economical KIMPAK 
as a soft, cushion-like stuffing for tablet and 
capsule packages and to protect fragile am- 
poule tips from jar and breakage. 

KIMPAK meets all parcel post regulations. 
It absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is clean, easy to handle, and econom- 
ical. KIMPAK is the ideal packing for any 


type of shipment. Investigate KIMPAK today. 
Address nearest sales office, on your letter- 
head, for FREE portfolio of KIMPAK samples. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth Street 
New York City Los Angeles 














In the casting department each heat is numbered and sampled. 


onits way. 


LABORATORY 
TESTED 


to meet standard 
specifications 


Back of every shipment of Seymour 
Phosphor Bronze is the thorough 
work of our well-equipped labora- 
tory. Strict compliance with stand- 
ard specifications and the customer's 
needs is made certain by careful 
scientific check from melt to inspec- 
tion. 


If O. K., the batch proceeds 


During its journey frequent laboratory tests are made for hardness, tensile strength, 
elongation, ductility, grain structure — all important properties. 


If at any stage the sample 


fails to meet the requirements set for the order, the batch is located by its heat number and 


promptly withdrawn. 
which is a fixed Seymour ideal. 


Any program less rigorous would endanger a standard of uniformity 


FATIGUE AND FRICTION RESISTANT o «2 a So : g 
RESILIENT ¢ DUCTILE © NON-CORROSIVE ¢ FREE. CUTTING 


SEYMOUR PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 55 Franklin Street, SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Specialists in Phosphor Bronze and Nickel Silver 
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course which we as a nation—eco- 
nomically, industrially, socially and 


politically—are to follow, we must 


build on what we have. 

The mechanization of production, 
the concentration of economie 
power, the effeet of successive dis- 
ruptions of our eeconomie world 


over the years, have resulted in a 
lack of balance which must now be 
restored. These conditions are not 
an integral part of the system; 
they were not a fact, and they were 
not contemplated, in the formative 
period of even a generation or two 
ago. A new alloeation of the re- 
wards of effort is indicated, but it 
ean be accomplished without tear- 
ing down the whole system to start 
anew. It is significant that the 
first to recognize this necessity and 
possibility are among those trained 
in industrial management and lead- 
ership. Dr. Moulton has not been 
over-kind or lenient to the tradi- 
tional conceptions ot capital erowth 
in the earlier parts of the study. 
Far-seeing industrialists should be 
the first to assist in this re-alloea- 
tion, even though it means surren- 
der of some prerogatives that have 
been long enjoyed. As one of them 
has recently pointed out, the ‘‘so- 
cial security’’ programs which are 
leaning heavily upon the employer 
class, are in a very real sense a 
program for the seeurity of the 
capitalistic svstem upon which our 
whole social order is based. 


* * 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


Continued from page 10 
and processes, for it is quite prob- 
able that many useful applications 
are present in addition to the par- 
ticular one that was originally in 
mind, and greater useful value will 
be derived from the selection of a 
machine of reasonable versatility. 
wide and 
varied, but the field has by no 


The present uses are 


and in all 
probability the applications of such 


means been exhausted, 


equipment are susceptible of being 
greatly extended. 
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POINTERS ON 
PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


Continued 


from page 12 


by vendors before making a purchase, and a sim] 
but effective procedure has been developed to handlk 
this stage of the transaction. 

When a vendor submits samples to the purchasing 
agent, a laboratory test slip, reproduced in the 
companying illustration, is made out in duplicate. 
attached to the sample, and forwarded to the testing 
laboratory. The laboratory makes a report to the 
purchasing agent for each sample tested. and returns 
the duplicate copy of the testing slip (which is in the 
form of a eard) to the purehasing department. The 
eards are coded, **‘A*’ indicating acceptable quality 
and **B”’ 
filed permanently in the purchasing agent’s offic 
under the name of the commodity. 
mary of the testing slips that have been submitted to 
the laboratory is kept on the purchasing agent’s desk 


indieating unsatisfactory quality. They are 


A eurrent sum- 


for ready reference in connection with inquiries from 
those submitting samples, as to the status of tests in 
which they are interested. 


* * 


GROWER - UPPERS 
vs. BEATER - DOWNERS 


Continued from page 19 


ean always find a sucker who will beat the lowest price 
made in such a situation. 
isn't 


But that isn’t buying printing. It even 


smart. Anyone can do it, if price is the sole thing 
in his mind. No two printers will regard the same 
specifications in the same way; and a rare bird indeed 
is the purchasing agent who even knows if his speci- 


fications are possible. 


REAL P. A's 

The buyers of lead-pencils and serateh pads, and 
the buyers whose buying is merely incidental in their 
day’s work, may develop some day to the point where 
they will show the way to the more solemn and serious 
members of the ‘‘profession.’’ But they are not now 
under consideration. 

When I speak of a purchasing agent, I mean the 
man whose sole job is buying the requirements of some 
important enterprise where real money is involved; 
where there is size enough and coin enough to tax all 
And 
greatest of these is he who never places an order, but 


the brain power that can be brought to bear. 


directs a staff of buyers who do the work, and whom 
he is training up so that the least of them may be able 
to step into the boss’s shoes when the time comes. 
Such a man is on a par with the sales manager who 











A Grade and Color for 
Every Tag Purpose . . 


= If your ShippingRoom, — 
Advertising Department, 
Production Department, or 
Stock Room uses tags . . . 
CAMPBELL makes them. 


Write tor our sample tag 
portfolio No. 24... or let 
us Quote you on your re- 
quirements ! 


Folding Boxes 
Get our estimates on your printed 
folding boxes, display cards, and 
paper gaskets. Forty-two years ex- 
Perience Oehind our products. 











never takes an order. 


The highest typ 


ability is that which makes the best us: 


and brains of others: 


tive is he who never does anything he can g 


else to do. 


It is brain and character that inspire 


the purchasing agent and his house. 


It is 


character that lure the best offerings wit! 


tion. 


ing with that house know that he 


IS Fons 


y 


treatment if he offers right treatment. 


It isn’t always easy to refuse a clev 


who really has something to sell. 
a way ot refusing. 
chasing agent will make enemies of thos 


orders: 


refusals. 


while a regular guy will win frien 


THE MEASURE OF A BUYER 


Saving money should be the least o1 


chasing agent’s worries. 


When, to the out 


he is looked upon as the company; when t 


he is known as a square shooter; when 


world knows that if he tells anything, it 


—the money is saved for him by his supp! 


a man commands proper prices by his moral 
I know a few such men. 


With them, 


is a state of mind—and a very happy on¢ 


eerned. 


and the highest type 


But ther 


\ 
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ais 
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IS 


lel 


It is brain and character that make a1 


A pessimistic, erab-min 





Camptell 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 





No. 130 


RECENTLY developed display and cut-out material that 

has been rapidly gaining in popularity, is this flexible 
corrugated stock, available in an extensive array of brilliant 
colors. It is easy to work with and lends itself to use in win 
dow backgrounds, pillars, columns, plateaus, interior decora 
tion, and a variety of cut-outs limited only by the ingenuity 
of the user. 


See coupon below 


PORTABLE 
SANDER 





No. 131 


A HEAVY-DUTY service unit, with 7 inch sanding dise, 
and weighing only 14% pounds. It is driven by a uni 
versal motor, mounted on ball bearings, and with special ven- 
tilating design that assures cool operation. Commutator and 
switch compartments are sealed against dust and the driving 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
623 E. St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


BiSI Relate 


Se SO ee ee eee ; 

ei a he wih ain ain ees iseipaceten 
EERE Dn ae ee ee Pe ee ee ae 
Se eet nse ce pctnt ER bars vawendis bis 


gears are housed in a steel case. No-load speed is 4,200 r.p.m 


The overall length is 1854 inches, and the detachable = sid 


handle ean be used on either side. 


See coupon below 


SEGMENTED 
GRINDING 
WHEEL 


No. 132 


HIS wheel, designed for vertical surface grinders and fit 
ting any standard ring mounting, is grooved on the inside 
and outside of the rim to aid in efficient cooling and to carry 
away the sludge and grindings. The location of channels, and 
the 2 inch rim thickness assure freedom from breakage even 
in the softer grades, and the overlapping grooves are said to 


assist the cutting action. 


See coupon below 


[Qi 


4 


No. 133 


RECESSED HEAD SELF-CENTERING 
SCREWS AND BOLTS 


ASTER driving, increased accessibility in hard-to-get-at 
" places, better holding power and appearance, reduced spoil 
age, and fewer accidents, are among the many advantages 
claimed for this new design in which a tapered and centered 
recess in the screw head replaces the ordinary slot. This re 
cess exactly fits a tapered driver, with the result that the screw 
can be moved into position for driving with one hand, side slip 
is eliminated, and all of the operator’s effort becomes an actual 
driving operation with approximately three times as much pur 
chase between driver and serew as when using the conventional 
slotted serew. Two sizes of drivers fit the range of commonly 
used serew sizes, and four sizes cover the entire range. Ap 


propriate bits are available for all power or manual drivers. 


See coupon at left 
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MODERN 
FILING 
CABINET 





No. 134 





— design is concerned not only with attractice ap 

pearance but with the improvement of utilitarian values. 
New features incorporated in this filing cabinet include a re 
ceding base to allow for comfortable toe room, continuous 
tubular handles that make for easier drawer opening, and the 
consolidation of the file index for all four drawers in a single 
panel near the top, where it can be consulted without stooping 
awkwardly to read at the lower drawer levels. This cabinet 
unit is of metal finished in maroon, with black base and stain 
less steel handles. Design by Wilbur Henry Adams. 


See coupon page 34 





MACHINE 
TOOL 
LUBRICATOR 











No. 135 





ULLY automatic centralized lubrication for machine tool 
equipment is provided by this rugged, self-contained and 
completely enclosed unit. The pump is a small power-driven 
unit and reservoir, having but two moving parts, and contained 
with the motor. Check valves and stuffing boxes have been 


eliminated from the design. Positive piston displacement type 
valves are located at the bearings which are served from one 


main supply line and control the delivery of lubricant at each 







A manufacturer sent us his product to see 
if we could redesign his shipping crate 
and save him shipping and packing costs. 


Crate contained $4.40 worth of 
material and weighed 542 pounds. 
The Signode proposed crate shows 
a saving of $1.2785 in material costs 
and 100 lbs. in weight. 

Would you like us to propose a 
new money-saving container for 
your product? If so, we will be 
glad to advise how you can take 
advantage of this service. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


371 Furman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 454 Bryant St., San Francisco 


SIGNODE SAVING LESSON 
SUBJECT: PRODUCT ILLUSTRATED BELOW = 


BEFORE: 
Crate we 
received 

Cost of ma- 

terials,$4.40. 

Grossweight, 

542 pounds 














































AFTER: Signode proposed 
Cost of materials, $3.1215 
weight, 442 pounds 


SIBNODE 


~AT YOUR SERVICE” 





th NEW YORK CITY 


MORE AND MORE prominent executives in practically every 
business are attracted to this modern, 26 story hotel. In the hub of 
things yet out of the hubbub! Within 4 minutes WALK of “Radi 
City’, 69 theatres, Madison Square Garden. Close to many im 
portant mid-town offices and buying centers. (Dining-dancing 
and entertainment in the beautiful Georgian Room — nightly 





FINELY FURNISHED ROOMS wit! 

up-to-the-minute conveniences (including 
sixty-watt bathroom bulbs —a great help 
when shaving!). Rates as low as $2.50 







@ Please write for reservat 
to insure choice accommodat 


Hotel 
PICCADILL 


ev cTREET -JUST WEST OF TIMES SQUARE 
ey. Brae ~ MANAGER 
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FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


CAN’T JAM 
OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


Makes its Own Staples 
5000 in One Loading 


For free trial, without obliga- 








tion or expense, simply return 
this attached 
to your business letterhead. 


advertisement 


The BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 
30 VESEY STREET Dept.ceo NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Mr. Purchasing Agent 


Do you know that 


MENDES 


for Quality 
WHEEL DRESSING DIAMONDS 


always remain sharp and 
REDUCE Grinding COSTS 


Write us for Folder E 


Mendes Cutting Factories, Inc. 
505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Rep: Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore 


“Diamonp Pomt 
ANGLE TOOL 














DIAL 
SCALES 


mols 
INDUSTRIES’ 
EVERY NEED 


THE KRON co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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bearing. An adjustable timer controls the operation or fr 


quency of the system. It may be set to operate at frequencies 


from 5 minutes to 2 hours. When desired, the whole system 
may be arranged to start and stop with the operation of th 


machine to which it is applied. 


See coupon page 84 


UNIT COOLER 











No. 136 


HIS unit, designed for suspended installation, is made in 

four sizes delivering from 870 to 3,200 efm, at standard ai 
conditions. The fans (1215 to 18 ineh diameter) draw air 
through a cooling coil and deliver it to the room o1 space to 
be served through a protecting grille. Moisture removed from 
the air is drained from the coil into a pan with drain cor 
nection. It ean be used with direct expansion refrigerants o1 


cold water from a suitable source. 


Sé€F coupon page 34 


TOOL 
HOLDER 





No. 137 


HIS new style holder features a formed cutter of high- 
speed steel, so shaped that it is necessary to grind only 
the top edge when it requires resharpening. The sides are 


eround to an ineluded angle of 60 degrees, and are backed off 
for correct clearance. A hardened set screw against the rear 
flat edge holds the eutter positively in position and provides 


for adjustments. Available in two sizes. 


See coupon page 34 





PAPER ROLL 
GRAPPLE 


No. 138 ‘ 


WO end pieces are 


crane hook block, in this new grapple. 














hinged to a rigid center section and 
The end pieces are 
provided with movable circular plates to take the end pressure, 


and with handles to assist in locating the grapple over the 
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THE EXECUTIVE PuRCHASER — November 1935 
roll. It is designed for handling rolls of only one length, but 
ean be made adjustable for several sizes of rolls by providing 


additional hinging points. 


See coupon page 34 








No. 139 


METAL ROOF DECK 


ETAL roofing units of black annealed copper alloy or 

galvanized steel, in gages ranging from 24 to 18 and 
ribs 14% to 1% inches deep, spaced 6 or 9 inches apart, are 
designed for cconomy, strength, and ease of erection. The rib 
formation is such as to facilitate nesting and to provide a 
smooth, unbroken roof surface. In a typical grade of this 
line, with a weight of 2.85 pounds per square foot, the roof 
will carry a uniform safe load of 125 pounds per square foot 
on 4-foot purlin spacing, with a maximum deflection of 1/250 
of the span. The necessary clips, closure, ridge and valley 


plates for an installation are furnished. 


See coupon page 34 


PIPE CUTTING 
MACHINE 


No. 140 





NY design or pattern required in preparation for welded 

pipe construction can be duplicated by this eutting machine 
without the use of templates. It will handle pipe from 2% to 
12 inch diameter, and will cut full-size or reducing tees, branch 
reducing tees, elbows, miters, Y’s, blunt bull plugs, or side 
wall holes for side connections. Essential parts of the device 
include a ring-type cutting torch, guided by adjustable mech 
anisms to produce a reciprocating movement in the torch carrier. 
The rotating lever is actuated by a hand wheel, its movement 
also producing the drive to rotate the torch carrier ring around 


the pipe. The pipe rests on ball bearing rollers, housed in ad 


justable supports on double rails mounted in the base of the 


machine. 


See coupon page 34 











Speaking of Operations! 


VERY operation side-stepped is a saving for y 
customer. You may, therefore, be interested 
threaded bushings which were done in one operat 
stead of two. 


These bushings were countersunk at one end and d: 
at the other. Ordinarily, either the countersinking 
drilling would be an extra operation. By giving mor 
routine attention to the job, the ’plus”’ operation was av 


IF you have a job that seems to require too many 
tions, send us your blue print for inspection; we n 
able to save you money. 


Complete Catalog on Request 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


THE PECK SPRING CO. - DEPT. P - PLAINVILLE, CONN 





RPOR 
SALEM MASS 


Hygrade , Sylvania 


Manufacturers of x 
QUALITY INCANDESCENT LAMPS for er years : 
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Continuous and single 
sets with or without one- 


time carbon interleaving 


BONNAR(ax ry VAWTER 


MULTIPLE COPY FORMS 
ee ern 





BONNAR-VAWTER FANFORM CO., INC. 
1717 EAST 30th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 
423 Ten Forsyth St. Bidg. 250 Stuart Street 130 North Wells Street 

DETROIT NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
815 Transportation Bldg. 75 West Street 620 Drexel Building 








WANTED A HARD JOB! 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
BREAKING COMPANY 


EDW. GRAY, President e Phone Normal 0900 





Machinery Foundations Removed 
with Compressed Air or Dynamite 


6247 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 















ALL Pathaalite Veneer © 
PURPOS ES Shears @ 


(all types) 
Wood Working @ 


@ Leather 


@® Agricultural 





LORING COES commun, Worcester, Mass. 
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SOCKET WRENCH No. 141 


HE new design of this detachable wrench locks the socket 
to the driver and locks the driver to the ratchets, preventing 
the extensions from separating and the sockets from dropping 
or prying off. A quarter turn with a screwdriver is all that is 
required for attaching or detaching. Sockets are of chrome 
vanadium steel in all sizes and types from 5/52 to 5 inches, in 


veights adapted to light or heavy service. 


See coupon page 84 


IMPROVED 
DIAMOND 
HOLDER 























No. 142 








HIS new holder for diamond tools is constructed with air 
or water channels penetrating the metal holder in which the 
stone is embedded, resulting in more effective cooling than 
when the water stream is directed only on the exposed point. 
This is said to prolong the life of the stone and safeguard 


against breakage, with a consequent saving in diamond cost. 


See coupon page 34 


ELECTRIC 
CONNECTOR 


No. 143 





A PERMANENT connection between a rigid conduit wiring 

system and a portable appliance or motor driven devices, 
is provided in this explosion proof unit. There are three mem 
bers: (1) the sealing chamber, in which the current carrying 
wires are sealed in cement at the factory; (2) the splicing 
section; and (3) the cord clamping unit. A ground wire is 
attached to a terminal in the splicing section, and does not 
penetrate the sealing chamber. Ampere capacities range from 
15 to 70. Three connector sizes are available: 14, 34, and 1%4 


inches. 


See coupon page 34 
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CLARK SPEAKS 
AT HARVARD 


ON ALD G. CLARK, Purchasing Agent 

for Brown & Sharpe, Providence, 
discussed the problem of salesmen’s calls 
before a recent session of the class in 
Industrial Procurement at the Harvard 
Business School. After outlining the 
problem, he said: 

‘‘What are we going to do about all 
this? Here are a few of the things which 
I, for one, am not going to do: 

1. I am not going to set up specified 
hours for sales interviews. It is an un- 
fair arrangement compelling exceptions 
that often lead to injustice, or an arbi- 
trary enforcement that sacrifices good- 
will. 

2. I am not going to shut myself up 

and refuse to see salesmen. This pro- 
cedure would be unfair to the salesmen, 
to my company, and to myself. 
3. Iam not going to handle salesmen 
on a so-called ‘*production’’ basis, by 
turning them in and out as fast as I ean, 
regardless of the merit of their stories. 

4. I am not going to hand out cards 
stating how many calls each man is en- 
titled to in a year. This assumes an 
omniscience I do not claim, and a gift of 
foresight no P. A. should profess to 
possess. 

5. Iam not going to put a limit of so 
many minutes to a eall. This for the 
same reasons as govern No. 4. 

6. I am not going to keep exhaustive 
records and write vendors in an effort to 
control their routing of salesmen. Any- 
one can spend more money keeping rec- 
ords than the records are worth, and 
after all, the sales manager is the one to 
analyze the value of the calls. 

These are a few of the things I am 
going to try to do: 

1. I will try to practice 100% frank- 
ness with salesmen. That means that I 
won’t ‘kid them along.’ If we don’t use 
their products, I will tell them so and 
tell them why. I will be brutally frank 
if necessary. I will not encourage un- 
necessary calling. 

2. I will ask for their friendly co- 
operation in a courteous way. If a sales- 
man is calling too often, I will say some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Frankly, I haven’t 
time to see you so often, but I’d be glad 
to see you whenever you really feel that 
your eall is justified — perhaps once a 
month instead of once a week.’’ I know 
they will appreciate that attitude — with 
certain exceptions. 

3. I will refuse to permit practices 
which encourage too frequent interviews. 
I shall try to discourage the continuous 
revision of quotations, for instance. 

4. I will restrain my own volubility 
and discourage in a courteous way the 
purely social aspects of the call.’’ 
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one product. 


BOOKLETS 


Catalog 1125 of C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., contains 24 pages 
of conveniently arranged listings of the 
complete line of industrial thermometers, 
miscellaneous metal and wood-back ther 
mometers, hygrometers, U-gages, mercu- 
rial vacuum gages, and mercurial barom- 
eters. The various types of instruments 
are illustrated photographically and by 


diagrammatic drawings. 
* 


A series of three entertaining and in- 
formative booklets has been issued by 
the Koebel Diamond Tool Company, 1221 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit, entitled ‘‘ For 
(Grinder) Men Only,’’ ‘‘ Kimberly 
Kapers—a bed-time story,’’ and ‘‘ Osear, 
the Man with the Eagle Eye—a short 
short story.’’ In brief and_ readable 
form, cleverly illustrated, they have a 
message of interest to users and buyers 
of diamond tools. 


* 


An illuminating pictorial presentation 
of the solution of industrial weighing 
problems ranging from a handful of 
small parts to heavy production records, 
truck and earload lots in mine, store 
room, plant, and retail outlet, is given 













YOUR FAM LY ? ness in 1850. 


booklet 
nental Machine Specialties, In: 
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*f HE Seventh Cens 
of the United Stat 
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was taken in 1870, 
the population added 
to 25,191,.876—a 


cent increase over 


’e weren't able to report that mu 
increase—we had just started in | 
But for 85 years sil 
that time we have been adding to 


knowledge of the manufactur 


Today we can furnish you with Sheets and Coils, Rods or Wir 
all sizes and shapes. .. . When you buy BRISTOL BRASS y: 


the benefit of our many years experience in mak 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


broadside issued 
(Ohio) Seale Co. The 


of this weighing equipment 


more than 


industries, here and 


represented in this summary 
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issued 


apolis, deseribes the new ‘‘ Do 
chine for internal or external <« 


filing, with illustrat 


method, showing an impressive 
time saved in the production of 
2ams, component parts of welded 


eastings, cork 
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‘*Bearings in the Making,’ 
by the Fafni 
Company, New Britain, Conn., i 
graphic review of the major ste] 
manufacture of ball bearings, 
page illustrat 
important operations of forging 
facing, center 
race grinding, inspection, slus! 


accompany Ing? 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
to PURCHASING AGENTS 


he publishers of Thomas’ Register 

of American Manufacturers, have 
issued in supplementary form the 
Plastic Section of Thomas Reg- 
ister. This section contains complete 
lists of the Manufacturers and Fabri- 
cators of all types of Plastic Materials. 
It also contains a technical explane- 
tion for each type of Plastic. 


Copies are available, without charge, 
to those interested in the 


Plastic Industry. 
Write 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


463 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











from our mailbag... 


‘*Any added burden to the mound of reading which 

I have to surmount in a given week is an unwelcome 
addition. However, I can’t pass up as interesting 
and helpful a publication as you are making of 
The Executive Purchaser. ’’ 


Detroit, Oct. 28. 19 
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for good 


Envelopes 


plus Ideas 
call 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


mrliticlic >t Pau Cleveland 








ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE OF 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


ACME STEEL Co. 
AMERICAN SANITARY RAG Co. . 
ARMSTRONG SANITARY WIPERS Co. 


BATES MFa. Co. 


BONNAR-VAWTER FAN ForM Co. 
BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 

CAMPBELL Box & TaG Co. 
CHICAGO CONCRETE BREAKING CoO. 


CLEVELAND QUARRIES Co. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mra. Co. 


Cook & RILEY, IN¢ 

Curtis 1000, INC. 

DELIA WASTE Propucts Corp. 
ESLEECK MrFc. Co. 

HOWARD PAPER Co. 

HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORP. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co. 
KEE Lox Mra. Co. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


LORING COES Co. 

May & MALONE, INc. 
MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY Co. 

L. & C. MAYERS Co. 

MENDES CUTTING FACTORIES, INC. 
R. A. Mont & Co. Inc. 

NORTON Co. 

PECK SPRING Co. 

PICCADILLY HOTE!I 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & Son, INC. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
SCHEINMAN-NEAMAN Co, 

SCULLY STEEL Propucts Co. 
SEYMOUR Mra. Co. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING Co. 
STERLING GRINDING WHEEL Co. 
THOMAS PUBLISHING Co. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE Co. 
WIPING MATERIALS, INC. 


Z-K EQvuIpMENT & Supply Co. 
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NATIONAL MARKETS 


can only be cultivated through the USE of a medium with 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 


HERE is only one way of reaching ALL the purchasing 

agents of large scale industry. No combination of asso- 
ciation lists or sectional media will do the complete job 
that is offered by the one national publication directed 
to this special field. 


The following figures on circulation, as certified by C.C.A. 
audit report, accurately summarize the responsible pur- 
chasing offices of all manufacturing centers, as well as 
scattered plants,without waste or duplication,and without 
wide untouched areas. 


New England States ; ‘ . ; 1132 
Middle Atlantic States . : ' ‘ 2624 
South Atlantic States. : , ; 309 
East North Central States. : , 2866 
West North Central States. : : 878 
West South Central States. ; ‘ 296 
Pacific Coast States ‘ ; ; ; 544 

8649 


To tell your story to the men whose job it is to Purchase, 
why not buy one hundred percent coverage? 


PURCHA SS E R 


623 East St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
1l West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF NATIONAL COVERAGE DEVOTED TO INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING 
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hes] user knows 






that dij your Fob> and do it 4 ‘day Ey shee aay | In a ee way) , 
j STERLING THE WHEELS YOu Can\DEPEND UF 


eee 






, at : 
THES “STERLING GRINDING WHEEL ~ Ca ANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Company 
Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive DETROIT: 101-107 W. Warren Ave. 


ABRASIVES: 


